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remem HE following letter has been ad- 
1 dressed to the Right Honour- 
able the Lord Mayor elect, Mr. 
Alderman Musgrove :— 

fT My Lord,— At one of the 
Old Bailey dinners last year, Mr. Hill 
afforded me the opportunity of mention- 
ing to you an often-repeated regret on my 
part, that no endeavour was made to improve 
the character of the annual city “show” on 
I ventured to remark, 
with reference to the antiquity of the proceed- 
ing, and its interesting character, that some 
little invention and taste might, at all events, be 
exercised upon it, in lieu of repeating year after 
year the same dull and effete routine ; and I sug- 
gested that, as it would probably soon be 
your privilege to act as chief magistrate of 
London, you should strive to varythe character 
of the procession, revive its associations, and 
introduce into it some work of modern skill 
and ingenuity. You were good enough to say 
that you felt the force of the observation, and 
concurred (so far as a first hearing would 
justify), in my views: and you invited me, 
when the proper time came, to place the sub- 
ject again before you. 

I gladly comply with the request, and will 
first remind your lordship of the extent to 
which the mayor’s “riding” or “show” 
was carried in early times. It appears to 
have been originated by the provision in 
the charter granted to the city by King 
John, in May, 1214, that every new mayor 
should be presented to the king for ap- 
probation. The earliest show of which we 
have any mention is that recorded by Mat- 
thew Paris, as taking place in 1236, when 
Henry III. was king. The first recorded exhi- 
bition by the trades of London in the cere- 
mony took place in 1298. The water-pro- 
cession was introduced at least as early as 
1436. Besides the usual procession a scenic 
spectacle afterwards came to be introduced, 
under the title of a pageant. The earliest 
notice of one of these yet found relates to the 
show of 1510, There is a printed account 
of speeches delivered by the characters in the 
pageant of 1585, from which it may be inferred 
that an emblem was then exhibited, setting 
forth the excellencies of London, “rich and 
fortunate.” 

I need not say, as a mimic Sir William Wal- 
Worth was made to say in the fishmongers’ 
pageant on Lord Mayor’s Day, 1616 :— 


“ Now, worthy lord, there is imposed on me 
briefe narration of each severall Shew 
Provided for this triumph ;’’— 
but I will allude cursorily to one or two of 
them, to recall the elaborate character of the 
shows at that time, Thus, in the pageant for 
1613, “The Triumphs of Truth” for the 
mayoralty of Sir Thomas Middleton, in Cheap- 
side appeared “London’s Triumphant Mount,” 
Veiled by a mist, cast over it by Error’s friends, 
canine. Ignorance, Impudence, and False- 
four monsters with clubs. At the 
oe of Truth the mist vanished, the 
ou suddenly rose, and changed into a bright 
* as Canopy, stuck thick with stars. In 








midst sat- London, with Religion, Liber- | 





aity, Knowledge, Fame, and Meekness. The 
pageant moved on : Error again threw London 
into a mist, and the clever machinist again 
dispelled it, to typify the power of truth.* 

The pageant of 1617 set forth “ The Try- 
umphs of Honor and Industry,” and might be 
taken for a foreshadowing of what is to happen 
in 1851, In the course of it, Industry de- 
clared the joy she diffuses to the world, and 
introduced the “ pageant of several nations” 
to honour the mayor, wherein figured an 
Englishman, Frenchman,’ Irishman, Spaniard, 
Turk, Jew, Dane, Polander, Barbarian, and 
Russian. 

Several years afterwards, too,t amongst 
other curious devices, a figure was set up at 
Foster-lane, habited in the manner and fashion 
of several nations which trade with Europe, 
and was made to say,— 


‘¢ Although my shape may seem ridiculous, 

Unsuitable, rude, and incongruous, 

Contemne me not; there’s nothing that I wear 

About me but some relation bear 

To the customes of those countreys with whom 

You traffique in all parts of Christendome.”’ 

This was the Industrial Exhibition of 1661. 
The majority of the pageants were fanciful 
rather than instructive, but still had thought 
and skill in them. Men of wit were engaged 
to devise them, and skilful mechanists and 
carvers to execute. Inigo Jones did not think 
it beneath him to apply his inventive powers 
in the preparation of similar devices for the 
Court. ‘ Invented and fashioned, with the 
ground and speciall structure of the whole 
worke, by our kingdomes most Artfull and 
Ingenious Architect, Innigo Jones,” appears 
in varied words on the title-page of several 
pageants. “In these things,” says Samuel 
Daniel, who wrote the words for one in 1610, 
as Ben Jonson had done before, “‘ wherein the 
only life consists in show, the art and inven- 
tion of the architect gives the greatest grace, 
and is of most importance.” 

It was a common practice to symbolize the 
company to which the Mayor belonged ; also, 
to pun poorly on his name. Thus, in a city 
pageant, in 1415 (though not Lord Mayor’s 
Day), when Henry V. returned from Agin- 
court, because John Wells was Mayor, the 
whole show was 


‘¢ Devised notabely indede 
For to accordyne with the Maiers name ;’’ 





and three wells which ran wine were exhibited 
at the conduit in Chepe. So, too, in 1616, 
when Mr. John Leman was Mayor, “ A leman 
tree in full and ample forme ” made part of 
the pageant. 

In the “ riding ” of 1672, the progenitors of 
Gog and Magog in Guildhall} marched in the 
van. In earlier times giants always formed 
part of such processions, not merely in Lon- 
don, but elsewhere,—as in Spain, Antwerp, 
Chester, Salisbury, Coventry, &c. 

The last Lord Mayor’s pageant publicly 
performed, says Mr. Fairholt, was seen by 
Queen Anne, in 1702. Pageants were de- 
vised for the show in 1708, Elkanah Settle 
being the laureate ;§ but these were not ex- 
hibited, in consequence of the death of the 
queen’s husband, and after that date the 





* For this and much more see Mr. Fairholt’s very in- 
teresting ‘‘ History of Lord Mayors’ as eal printed 
for the Percy Society, 1843. See also Middleton’s works, 
Stow, Hone, Xc.; also et hong ge the Golden Fishing,” 
devised by Anthony Munday for the mayoralty of 1616, 
at the charge of the Fishmongers’ Comper, and recentl 
edited (with engravings of the pageant) by Mr, John Goug 
Nichols. 
+ During the Commonwealth the pageants appear to 
have been stopped : at all events, they are not recorded. 
+ Anciently. called Gogmagog and Corineus, The history 
of these figures is very curious. 

‘* Now, night descending, the proud scene was o’er: 
‘ But ied in Settle’s numbers, one day more.” : 
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Mayor’s show dwindled to what it now is, 
and has exhibited few variations since. In 
1761 the ancient pageantry was, for the last 
time, revived by Sir Samuel Fludyer. The 
present state-coach was brought into use four 
years previously, 

In 1822 Alderman Heygate introduced the 
three knights; Alderman Lucas, in 1837, had 
two colossal figures of wicker-work, represent- 
ing Gog and Magog; and Alderman Pirie, in 
1841, introduced an ancient feature, in the 
shape of a model of a ship, which has been 
since repeated, 

Now, my suggestion does not go to prac- 
tical puns on the Mayor’s name. I do not 
desire, my Lord, to see, for example, a huge 
mouse of wicker-work on wheels, seated 
gravely beneath luxuriant trees, which the old 
devisers, for want of anything better, would 
have made to signify 











Mus—grove ; 

nor do I suggest representations of mermaids 
and tritons, or Magnanimity “habited as a 
Roman,” or fat little incarnations of the Graces 
and Virtues. But I do think with Thomas 
Middleton (1613) that some “ art and know- 
ledge, equal to the liberality of the City, should 
be displayed in the invention of their pa- 
geants.” It would be matter for great regret 
if so interesting and ancient a proceeding as 
the Lord Mayor’s triumphal “riding ” were 
abandoned. I would not ‘have the multitude 
lose the enjoyment of a time-honoured sight, 
intended to shadow forth the wealth, ability, 
and magnificence of wonderful London, and 
not without value as an incentive to every 
beholder, since, as was sung in 1664,— 
‘* For aught we do know, there’s ne’er a lad here 

But may be Lord Mayor, or something as neer.’’ 
And therefore I would raise it out of the 
monotonous and prosaic routine into which it 
has fallen, by the introduction, among other 
changes, of emblems and works of art, ac- 
cordant with its ancient character, and worthy 
of the present time. In lieu of the men in 
mock armour, who have had a long run, or in 
addition if you please (making their costume 
real), you might introduce, say three composi- 
tions typical of manufactures, agriculture, and 
the arts; and do honour, if it were but by a series 
of banners, to the great minds that have 
taught and raised the world, and to the past 
worthies who have specially served, adorned, 
or otherwise improved the City. ‘“ Peace has 
its victories as well as war.” Your Lordship, 
I know, thinks it is time the world gave 
honour to those who gain such. I do not 
venture, however, here to set forth what shape 
the show should actually be made to take: ap- 
propriate designs if sought would be obtained 
without difficulty: my present object will be 
attained if I succeed in making evident to 
your Lordship, the desirability of rendering 
the Mayor’s show more worthy of this great 
city and time than is now the case. 
With respectful expressions of a hope that 
your Lordship’s presidency may redound 
equally to the good of London and your own 
honour, 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Grorce Gopwiy, F.R.S., 
Citizen and Tiler. 


Brompton, October 1, 1850. 





We are glad to hear that the above has been 
referred to the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ Com- 
mittee for conducting the entertainment, and 
trust that improvement will, at all events, be 
commenced in the Show on the approaching 


‘9th of November, 





Pope’s Dunciad. 
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ON LINEAL EXPRESSION AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DESIGN.* 
PROPORTION, 

In former remarks on the nature of Beauty, 
the writer came to the conclusion that right 
lines could not produce, but might essentially 
aid, its development in architecture. The im- 
portance of its aid is undeniable, and its 
analagous expression to the three principal 
qualities of strength, beauty, and grace, for 
instance, is certain, as shown by the three 
Grecian orders; or, rather, in these three 
columns we have the difference of proportion 
suited to three phases of the beautiful. 

Form may be called the melody of architec- 
ture, with which proportion, and all other aids, 
should harmonise. As the form alters, so must 
the proportion, and for the innumerable 
varieties of expression which form is capable 
of producing, there must be as many varieties 
of proportion, and every slight deviation in 
proportion will produce a tantamount change 
in character. To give a strong massive prison 
the doors and windows of a Roman temple, 
would be wrong, if merely from the incongruity 
of character as expressed by proportion: it 
would be like giving to the body of the Farnese 
Hercules the beautiful limbs of the Apollo. 
The Strozzi Palace, Florence, is allowed to be 
a perfect work in its way,—harmonious, as 2 
mass, and pleasing intheideaof compactstrength 
which it presents to the mind. The whole 
form of this building is rather longer than a 
square; the cornice about one-thirteenth of 
the whole height; the door and windows, in- 
cluding their component mouldings, averaging 
rather more than a square in height. None of 
these proportions are beautiful in themselves, 
but they have the proportion which assimilates 
to actual strength, with an increase which 
tends towards the double square, which is 
beautiful ; and they are excellent for expression 
of the required character. Proportion is no- 
thing by itself,as in plane geometry for an 
artist’s eye, but depends on the analogy of its 
character to the building in which it is used, 
and is to be gained only by study and obser- 
vation,—very slightly, { believe, by innate per- 
ception: the two former will certainly inform 
us as to its efficacy, but the scientific rule which 
would determine it is surely most suspiciously 
to be received, if it be true that every 
variety of character requires a different pro- 
portion. Moreover, the unreasonableness of 
such a rule as an abstract truth, must, I think, 
be evident. Alberti says, the width of a space 
being 4 feet, and its length 8 feet, the pro- 
portionate height, or the height most agreeable 
to the eye, is 6 feet, as being equidistant from 
4and8; but make this form and it certainly 
has no particular charm. Others say, the 
width being 4 feet, and the length 8 feet, the 
height should be three-fourths of the two 
added together; but the proportion thus pro- 
duced bears in itself no claim to the beautiful. 
Even were they correct, as proportion must 
vary to suit the character of the building, 
these, or any other rules, can never be un- 
changeable. Surely we have sufficient ex- 
amples on which to ground our knowledge of 
the general principle of proportion, without 
shutting our eyes to the existing proofs of it, 
and seeking blindly for its laws in any science. 
Take, as an instance, the doorway of St. 
Sebastian, Mantua, by Alberti, and the door 
of a house, Verona, by Sanmichele. Here 
are two apertures relatively proportioned, each 
being much less than a double square, and 
with neither proportion does the beautiful 
work around assimilate well. Yet, of the two, 
is not the breadth and massiveness of Alberti’s 
detail best, because the ornament and pro- 
portion more nearly approach each other in 
character? Here it is evident that much less 
than a double square does not suit graceful 
ornament; but in Italian architecture gene- 
rally, and in classic too, a double square does 
unite with the beautiful character of its sur- 
rounding work. And in cinque-cento, where 
everything tends to grace, and even to weak- 
ness, we find the proportions becoming more 
and more Genie. This is as regards 
various changes of the beautiful, the essence 
of which is variety, and this enforces a degree 
of regularity, without which it would run into 
irregularity, which is the essence of the 
picturesque. That all things which we may 





* Bee p, 458, antd. 


justly call beautiful are subject to this rule of 
a varied regularity, may be seen by looking at 
the proportions of human beings, and many 
other beautiful animals; and that the rule of 
irregularity prevails in the proportions of the 
picturesque, is seen in the branches of trees, 
the edges of rocks, &c. For this reason any 
architecture essentially picturesque in its cha- 
racter, may be more capricious in its propor- 
tions, without detraction to its merit as excel- 
lent art, although in such a case the funda- 
mental effects of proportion should be known 
and kept in mind. fs 

The proportions of window openings anc 
interspaces, of openings and their architraves, 
are not to be set out invariably on the dicta of 
any men—the first especially must in practice 
materially depend upon necessity; and more- 
over, it may be remarked, that even where 
windows have only the same space as them- 
selves between them, the same idea of breadth 
and strength which more than double their 
width between them gives, may be gained by 
extra height between their heads and the cills 
of the next floor openings; and though we 
owe much to the investigators on proportion 
as to the effect of inter-widths, we have no 
data, if I remember rightly, about inter-heights, 
which, for a noble appearance in a building, 
should be as great as is usually possible. As 
to the proportion of architraves being not less 
than a sixth or more than a fifth of the void, 
it is difficult to conceive on what grounds it is 
asserted. Many most excellent openings, even 
in Italian architecture, have more—the gate of 
Ghiberti, at Florence, for instance. In other 
styles it would be useless to particularise what 
would be the general rule. 

Not that from this it is to be inferred that in 
classical art these rules of proportion can be 
harmlessly played with by every one. Rules 
of whatever kind are most valuable when not 
meant to repress design, and as a starting 
point from which we may see how we can effect 
improvement. Indeed, thoughthey have had the 
effect of making architecture a commonplace 
business, executed by commonplace men ; yet 
to one who has been tossed about in the un- 
certainty of original design, they are like terra 
firma to his unsteady footing. These rules of 
proportion, especially, are most difficult and 
most valuable, and that they have been. de- 
parted from at times with great success, is no 
depreciation of their use for the ordinary prac- 
titioner. These deviations were effected by men 
of great genius, guided by study. 

Variety of proportion is, however, necessary; 
but this difference will, in ordinary buildings, 
be of so slight a nature, as to be unperceived 
by the public, and can be easily ascertained by 
taking the double square in voids for the 
standard proportion, and so on in other fixed 
proportions. That the proportions must needs 
vary, may be inferred from the fact, that a 
balustrade on the ground and a balustrade 
over the cornice ought not to be the 
same; that a column, perfect as a ground 
support, would require an alteration when 
placed on a basement; and that the Doric 
columns of ancient Greece are not quite fitted 
for a balustrade without alteration, as I have 
often seen them. The necessity for this dif- 
ference of proportion in one subject is well 
shown by the different heights of the three 
orders. 

An acute and valued investigator of the 
principles of art has asserted that irregularity 
of proportion is the cause of beauty in archi- 
tecture, and has brought forward a Grecian 
cornice as a proof; but he has been misled by 
the seeming irregularity of a portion of a 
whole, and however varied a cornice may be 
in its inferior divisions, yet it bears a regular 
proportion to the whole mass, and to each 
individual member of that mass, founded on a 
scale taken from the diameter of the base of 
the support or column, to which all the sub- 
jects of the composition, dado, base, shaft, 
capital, and entablature are referable in regu- 
lar quantities. There are other examples given, 
but none so apparently confirmatory as this, of 
a very dangerous error, viz., that irregularity 
is productive of beauty. Were this the case, 
the most confused forms would be the most 

beautiful. Irregularity means without rule, and 
is only applicable to the picturesque. 


FOREGROUND AND BACKGROUND. 





Everything is enhanced or lessened in value 





by its concomitants: setting off, to use a com- 
mon expression, is much neglected, often en- 
tirely disregarded, and yet is a matter of much 
import. The toll of the cathedral-bell, heard 
by night in some deep and gloomy valley, 
sounds awfully and warningly, and has a terror 
in its measured solemnity ; yet the same sound 
heard in the sunny cloisters, where the wild 
weeds grow and the lizard has no fear, becomes 
tranquillizing and melancholy; and as you 
rest in some retired nook, and catch the sweet 
voices of the choristers and the pealing of the 
organ, in harmony with the rustling of the 
green leaves, you enjoy a holy pleasure, which 
the same strain could never impart in the 
crowded hall, though executed by the most 
celebrated artists. 

The character of everything changes with 
the character which surrounds or accompanies 
it. Westminster Abbey has never been a 
Gothic cathedral to me: even at night, the dis. 
tant roar of the troubled world destroys that 
feeling of serene and perfect quiet which seems 
to shadow forth the quiet of heaven. This 
cathedral has never seemed to me to belong to 
modern London, but rather to be the valued, 
venerable, and glorious relic of a past state of 
society, a past creed, and a past age, to which 
we of the present day bear but a slight 
affinity. 

In architecture, this setting off is gained by 
the foreground and background: every build- 
ing, to form itself into a perfect picture, must 
have these; and it seems to me a great error, 
even in the largest buildings, to suppose that 
they contain these advantages in fa 
Such buildings as Whitehall, or the Library of 
St. Mark’s, Venice, the Farnese, &c. have evi- 
dently no claim to such an arrangement, nor 
has an ancient Grecian temple,—yet they are 
considered perfect works of art in all respects. 
In these ati in all buildings, the work itself 


| does in reality form the principal composition, 


to which the surrounding buildings and figures, 
or nature, form the foreground, and the sur- 
rounding distance and sky the background. 
That this is the case is allowed by painters, and 
is the method of their making architectural 
pictures. How well does the irregularity of 
Gothic outline harmonise with the jagged 
clouds of a northern sky—with the sharpness 
and action of our climate; and how well does 
the calm beauty of a Grecian temple agree with 
the unclouded expanse of its bright blue at- 
mosphere—with the repose of a climate where 
days and nights glide on equally serene and 
equally beautiful. There is more in this ana- 
logy of character, perhaps, than we are apt to 
believe; extending even to the costume of the 
people who move around us, and which makes 
the modern citizen’s dress hecome worse than 
nothing among the ruins of ancient Egypt. 

A neglect of the necessary accompaniments 
of a new building, or a want of good taste 
arising from a love of novelty, or a blind ad- 
miration for some particular style, too often 
leads to the grossest anomalies in this respect, 
and many buildings, excellent in themselves, 
are so placed as to seem dropped down there 
from some other world. This is a complaint 
under which we suffer, which has no cure but 
time; but if we work up to the principle before 
expressed, we shall avoid over-irregularity in & 
large city, whose size and grandeur demand a 
certain degree of simplicity and massiveness, 
and keep our more fanciful ideas for their pic- 
turesque and rural attributes, rocks, trees, 
clouds, and running waters; and be likewise 
sure that the picturesqueness of a castellate 
building on the Rhine, rock mounted and sur- 
rounded, is not the picturesqueness which is 
fitted to a castle situated amid quiet lawns and 
well-trimmed gardens. : 

That this principle should be advocated is 
the more necessary from the fact, that those 
high in authority, whose influence the student 
feels, do often expressly denounce anything but 
the study of the actual building in considering 
a design, and have by this teachixg themselves 
left the breach open by which we are flood 
with imitations of all the styles of antiquity, 
without regard to their situation, and have 
given ground for belief that all building! 
possess that advantage in themselves, to = 
even St, Peter’s or St. Paul’s but slightly 
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building, it should be done from various 
points, and always in relation to the objects 
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around it : this having been once satisfactorily 


made out, the building may then be a study of 


itself. Had this been done we might have 
avoided having consecutive buildings in all the 
most widely separated and unharmonising 
styles, disagreeable only from their juxta- 
position : moreover, wherever great projections 
occur, the visual ray should be projected from 
the ordinary point of sight, and all ornament 
avoided within the angle it covers. From want 
of due reflection I have seen many cases of 
rich work being lost, and it is better to exag- 
gerate the inclination of the visual ray, than to 
put in ornament as though the building could 
ever be seen in geometrical ie i ‘ee 








DRAIN LONDON AND PRESERVE THE 
THAMES. 
*¢ Vitales auras carpis P ” 

Tue continually recurring discussions in the pub- 
lic journals on the means of removing from the 
vicinity of the metropolis of the empire the daily 
increasing mass of sewage matter, and of turning it 
to some useful purpose, exhibits at once the import- 
ance of the question and the difficulty of its solu- 
tion. The discharge of the sewers into the Thames, 
contaminating its otherwise useful waters, and filling 
the air with baneful exhalations, is deprecated by 
every one ; and yet, strange to say, there appears to 
be no present prospect of the nuisance being got rid 
of except by the old channels. 

By the present system of sewage the atmosphere 
is polluted, the public health endangered, and two 
good things of inestimable value utterly wasted— 
worse than wasted—they are rendered noxious! 
These are, the sewage matter, which ought to be so 
valuable, and the water of the Thames, which should 
be a blessing, instead of an object of loathing, to 
the metropolis. To seek an outlet elsewhere than 
in the Thames, the whole present system of sewage 
would have to be abandoned, all the work that has 
been done would be rendered useless, arid new ex- 
periments, at the expense of hundreds of thousands, 
mayhap, of millions of pounds, would have to be 
made, and which might end in disappointment—in 
having to return to the river again, or, failing in 
their object, might render the metropolis so pesti- 
lential as to rapidly diminish the population now 
swarming in its busy streets and public places. 

The fall of the ground and flow of the water are 
naturally in the direction of the river. The existing 
sewers all, or nearly all, ultimately discharge into it. 
To turn their course inland, and find a vent for 
them there, would be a labour far surpassing all the 
twelve for which Hercules was deified. 

A scheme was some years ago proposed for the 
drainage of Dublin, and abandoned after some con- 
sideration. This is now brought forward, among 
others, as feasible for the same purpose in London. 
It consists, principally, in retaining the existing 
sewers, making them discharge into covered canals 
on both sides of the river, and running parallel 
with it. The expense of constructing such canals 
would be enormous, and the time required to com- 
plete them would necessarily be very great from the 
Numerous natural and artificial obstacles to be con- 
tended with. When completed there arises the 
question :—Where are the canals themselves to be 
discharged? After absorbing the myriad of com- 
paratively small nuisances, what is to be the desti- 
nation of the monster accumulation of all that is 
abominable? Such canals, running parallel with 
the river, cannot have a considerable fall; there is 
consequently a risk of a stagnation of their 
Poisonous contents. No ebb and flow will reach 
them, as is the case with the river, and carry off 
their impurities. In their whole length it is to be 
supposed they are to be air-tight, or, at least, that 
they are to be so constructed that their mephitic 
Vapours may not ascend into the crowded dwellings 
of the city above. Moreover, these canals will be 
the debouchement of the sewers which will thus be 
shat out from inspection from below by an atmos- 
Phere to breathe which would be death. Bad as 

sewers are which discharge into the Thames, 

Y are, nevertheless, within the reach of in- 
spection, and, by the aid of the tide, of flushing, 
and of mechanical agents, all collections of im- 
Purities and of noxious gases are quickly removed. 

Such considerations are so important that they 
can hardly be exaggerated. It must be remembered 
that plague was once endemic in London ; and that 
cho! » typhus, scarlatina, diarrhoea, and other 
pidemics which rage periodically at this day are 
ed principally to imperfect sewage. It be- 

ves the public to watch closely experiments of 
Pony Vital importance, and to be certain that what 

intended for improvement does not turn out an 
= wad mischief, increasing our present ills, and 
juring up those worse scourges from which our 
Bw has happily been many years free. 
meniiea etree discussion of this subject, and its 
intel importance, must have led almost every 
to 


has been reminded of the somewhat peculiar, but, 
nevertheless, efficient mode by which the Chinese 
have for ages not only avoided a great evil, but, 
with characteristic ingenuity, have converted it into 
a positive advantage. With a hot, damp climate, 
the best suited, perhaps, in the world for the pro- 
pagation and retention of malaria, and a dense 
population of not over-cleanly habits, the cities of 
China are free from epidemics resulting from the 
want of proper sewage ; and yet they all, like Lon- 
don, seek an outlet by the river, but not inéo it. 

The Chinese know too well the vast reproductive 
value of manure, and have too great difficulty in 
supporting a teeming population to throw into the 
water that which can be so valuably disposed of on 
shore. At the quays of every city in China there 
may be seen at daylight in the morning a string of 
boats carrying on active traffic with long lines of 
porters, who arrive and depart with the industry 
and regularity of ants. Each porter, on his brawny 
shoulders, carries a bamboo, from each end of which 
is suspended a paij fullof sewage matter. Bargains 
are rapidly made and the contents of the pails 
thrown into the tanks on board the boats, which, as 
they are filled, close their hatchways and move off 
to make room for others. So valuable is this trade 
considered, that considerable sums are paid by the 
boatmen for licences, and the porters even pay the 
housekeepers for the material which they remove, so 
that their portion of the profit is, probably, little 
more than the fair remuneration for their labour. 
Companies are established in the cities who find it 
a profitable investment to establish ‘‘ Inodores,”’ 
similar to those in France, but where every one is 
hospitably entertained without payment. 

The sewage matter thus collected is taken to con- 
siderable distances, and materially assists in the 
production of the continuous crops which are taken 
from land in China, in rapid succession, without 
impairing its fertility. 

The means I would suggest for the sewage of 
London are similar as regards the saving of the 
sewage matter, and in using the river as the channel 
by which it may be removed, carefully avoiding, 
however, any admixture of the two. Instead of 
making use of the shoulders of porters, London 
may safely venture to adopt other and more sci- 
entific means to arrive at the same results. The 
present sewers might continue to be the porters as 
far as the river, but when there let the sewage 
matter be discharged into receptacles prepared for 
the purpose. These receptacles should be shafts 
built of solid masonry, and. lined with Seyssel 
asphalte: a flood-gate, or portcullis, would be 
required to connect the perpendicular shaft, used as 
a terminal receptacle, with a horizontal one into 
which the sewage-matter might be allowed to flow 
in sufficient quantities to permit of its being deodo- 
tised in twenty-four hours. Every night the 
deodorised mass might be removed, by the river, in 
tank-boats constructed for the purpose, to be used 
as manure, or to undergo, if necessary, a further 
and more complete process of deodorisation. By 
the adoption of this measure, the present sewers 
may be generally maintained, or, where they dis- 
charge inland, they may be conducted to a similar 
terminal receptacle at the side of the nearest canal 
or railway, by which the peat-charcoal, lime, and 
other deodorising substances may be conveyed, and 
the manure afterwards removed to the interior of 
the country. . : 

It may be urged in objection to this scheme, that 
the sewers are the drains by which all the waste 
water of the metropolis is discharged into the river. 
This would deteriorate the sewage matter by diluting 
it, and, by greatly increasing its volume, there 
would also be required terminal receptacles of 
greater capacity than would be necessary if the sur- 
plus water could be otherwise disposed of. It would 
also necessitate a greater number of tank-boats, 
and larger quantities of peat charcoal, for the pur- 
pose of absorption as well as of deodorisation. A 
certain quantity of water would be requisite to carr 
off the impurities which would otherwise collect in 
the bottom of the sewers; the quantity neces- 
sary could only be ascertained by actual expe- 
riment; would be different in different localities, 
depending on the capacity and inclination of the 
sewers and the facilities with which the contents 
could be expelled; a smooth surface could be 
cleansed with less water than a rough and broken 
one ; a sewer with a considerable fall, than one of 
more moderate inclination. 

To furnish an adequate but not superabundant 
supply, the er a rain-water would have to be 
discharged into the Thames by pipes, which might 
be conducted through the sewers, without any ad- 
mixture of their contents taking place. A trap in 
connection with the street gutters would conduct 
the surplus water into the waste pipes, allowing, by 
a pis apparatus, any quantity necessary to be 
discharged into the body of the sewer to purify and 
cleanse it. It is probable that the refuse water 
from the houses, being impure and unfit to 
be mixed with the useful waters of the Thames, 
would suffice for this porgenss if not, a regulated 
occasional supply might be furnished through the 





Person, professional and unprofessional, 
teflect on the subject. In doing so the writer 





The first thing necessary would be to ascertain 
by experiment the quantity of water requisite, the 
volume of the discharge, and the time necessary for 
deodorisation. If the volume of the discharge 
were found to be inconveniently great owing to the 
quantity of water used as a mechanical agent, it 
would become necessary to adopt a more expensive 
but greatly improved modification of this plan. 
This would mainly consist in constructing in each 
of the sewers,— besides the waste-water pipe to 
carry off the street drainage,—a pipe of about two 
feet in diameter as the passage by which all the 
sewage matter might be discharged. These pipes 
could, in ordinary situations, be kept clear by the 
impure refuse water from the houses, and, under 
the most disadvantageous circumstances, atmo- 
spheric pressure could be applied mechanically to 
almost any extent. 

The pipes, being air-tight, would allow no efflu- 
vium to escape; they might, even, be disinfected 
periodically with chloride of lime and other che. 
mical agents. The present sewers would thus be 
converted into underground passages, or tunnels, 
easily inspected and kept in order, and through 
which might be conducted not only waste water and 
sewage pipes, but also gas-pipes, electrical tubes, 
fresh-water pipes, and other apparatus, for which 
the streets are now so frequently torn up, and over 
which the inspection is necessarily imperfect. There 
is no reason why these passages might not be made 
as accessible and as convenient as the Thames 
Tunnel, and it would be quite possible to keep 
them well lighted, ventilated, and dried by the aid 
of gas. 

The collateral advantages of this scheme need 
hardly be pointed out. Water and gas, from the 
ease of inspection and the facility afforded in laying 
and repairing the pipes, might be distributed more 
cheaply and more universally. For the require- 
ment of electrical and scientific apparatus some such 
arrangement is indispensable to secure accuracy and 
certainty in carrying it through the metropolis. 
The waste rain water would be available for public 
fountains, baths, and washhouses. Gas factories 
and similar establishments might be compelled to 
use pipes and tanks of their own in connection with 
these channels, by which they might safely remove 
or devote to some useful purpose the deleterious 
refuse, with which they now poison both water and 
air, rendering, in some cases, the very sewage mat. 
ter itself noxious to both vegetable and animal life. 
Accidents in all these important departments might 
be obviated by facility of inspection, while repairs, 
improvements, and alterations might be operated 
without incorivenience to the public. 

All these extensive operations conducing to publie 
convenience and well being would be cheapened and 
improved, many scientific observations would be 
facilitated and demonstrated, another proof would 
be exhibited to the world that we are not retro- 
grading—that we are not even satisfied to he 
only as our fathers have been—that in the race of 
improvement we will not yet yield the first place. 
London underground might indeed become, as it 
has been incorrectly stated to be, almost as great a 
wonder as the city above. 

It is unnecessary to enter at present on any of the 
details connected with this plan. I would, however, 
point out the advantage to be derived from convict 
labour in a work of this kind. The great body of 
the labourers would be required in the tank-boats, 
in working at the construction of the terminal 
receptacles at low-water mark, and in quarrying at 
Portland and elsewhere the stone of which they 
would be built. These, being extraordinary em~- 
ployments, would not compete unfairly with free 
labour ; being public works, would be most econo. 
mically and fairly carried out by the labour of those 
who are supported at the “public expense ; and there 
would be a retributive justice in extracting from the 
public enemies a real and lasting benefit to the com~ 
mon weal. The convict labourers might be lodged 
in hulks anchored near the scene of their operations. 

Their occupations being at a distance from the 
thoroughfares, they could be kept apart from the 
public, making them useful in their own sphere, 

without contaminating others by their presence and 
society. While mixing with their fellow-men, they 
are the professors and teachers of crime; when de- 

tected, they are a burden and expense; and they are 
a source of serious embarrassment when convicted. 

To send them to a depét like Norfolk Island is ta 
breed the most awful crimes arising from dissolute 

idleness, while even the worst malefactor may be 

reclaimed by finding him employment. 

The experiment, of which I have merely traced 

an outline, might be tried, in the first instance, in 

one or two localities, till the necessary experience had 

been obtained of its working, so as to apply it with 

the greatest advantage to the sewage of the whole: 
metropolis as a system. There is no doubt also 

that more rapid and perfect deodorisation may be 

used than is now in practice, and which would tend 

to facilitate the working of this plan. 

On the same system every town and village of the 

United Kingdom may find an innoxious discharge for 

its impurities, and at the same time turn to account 





gutter traps, as stated above. 
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time is indispensable to meet the demands of a 
higher class of farming than has been hitherto 
generally adopted. 

The advantages of the proposed plan are, that the 
present sewers are maintained, that the sewage 
matter is saved, that the water of the Thames is not 
polluted, and that it admits of the experiment 
being made on a small scale and at small expense. 
No infeasible theory is proposed ; no spot made to 
suffer, that London may escape; while it is appli- 
cable to every place and under every circumstance— 
to single houses, to villages, towns, cities, even to 
the great metropolis itself. 

Tt may be objected that such works are on a scale 
unheard of elsewhere: but this is no refutation of 
their practicability. This is the age of unheard of 
plans, of daring schemes, and the realization of 
wild conceptions. Who, a few years since, would 
have listened patiently to the details of a scheme 
for throwing cast-iron tubes of vast capacity across 
the Menai Straits? When philosophers looked 
doubtful, and wise men shook their heads, and 
sneerers scoffed, who could have conceived that in 
so few years the wide Atlantic would be almost 
bridged with magnificent steamers, bearing rich 
freights and crowds of passengers from shore to 
shore in the space of a few days, and with a regu- 
larity that barely admits of the tempest and whirl- 
wind being taken into the calculation? To ‘‘ puta 
girdle round the earth in twenty minutes ’’ needs 
now no supernatural agency ; a child may now in 
shorter space send the very lightning on his errand, 
bearing winged words beneath the vasty deep, 
through mountains and across boundless wastes ! 

In these days it should be our ambition to sur- 
pass what our forefathers have done, their limited 
experience and inferior mechanical knowledge not 
admitting of the same opportunities offered to us. 
Few of our public works, however, with the excep- 
tion of our railways, equal in point of execution, of 
durability, and of public utility, the cloaca of old 
Rome, the subterranean reservoirs of Constanti- 
nople, and the aqueducts built by the Moors in 
Spain. Our railways are indeed glorious exceptions, 
and while they constitute so conspicuous an element 
of our wealth and strength, they suggest the thought 
that their value and their success are to be traced 
to the fact that they are for ‘‘the million,’’ that 
every individual member of the commonwealth finds 
his advantage in them without reference to locality 
or class, or caste, or circumstances. These are the 
works in which the whole people are interested, 
vitally interested, affecting, as they do, the very air 
they breathe, the water for their daily use, and the 
light that adds so much to their safety and comfort. 

Tyrone Power. 














THE BUILDING IN HYDE-PARK. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Derby 
Mechanics’ Institution, on the 8th inst., the 
Right Hon. Edward Strutt in the chair, Mr. 
Paxton gave a history of his design.* He 
commenced by saying, that, gigantic as the 
building was, it was conceived and framed by 
him in a small space of time. He need not, 
however, remind them that it was not done 
without a great deal of forethought, aided by 
the experience he had in constructing other 
great buildings. When the six eminent archi- 
tects and engineers were selected as a com- 
mittee to choose a design, he had no intention 
of offering one, for he took for granted that 
something worthy of the occasion and of the 
nation would be selected by them. When the 
time approached for the production of plans, 
there was a discussion in the newspapers as to 
the design best adapted, and he must say that 
the first sketch he saw ina number of THE 
Buiiper did not inspire him with any very 
exalted notivns, or raise any very splendid 
expectations of the result. It was not until 
one morning when he was present with his 
friend Mr. Ellis at an early sitting in the 
House of Commons that the idea of sending in 
a design occurred to him. A conversation 
took place between them with reference to the 
construction of the new House of Commons, 
in the course of which he (Mr. Paxton) ob- 
served, that he was afraid they would also 
commit a blunder in the building for the 
Industrial Exhibition; adding, that he had a 
notion in his head, and that, if Mr. Ellis 
would accompany him to the Board of Trade, 
he would ascertain whether it was too late to 
send in a design. He asked the executive com- 
mittee whether they were sofarcommitted to the 
plans as to be precluded from receiving another : 
the reply was, “ Certainly not, the specifications 
will be out in a fortnight, but there is no reason 
why a clause should not be introduced allow- 





* Reported in full in Daily Newe, 
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ing of the reception of another design.”* He 
(Mr. P.) said, “ Well, if you will introduce 
such a clause, I will go home, and in nine days 
hence I will bring you my plans all complete.” 
No doubt, the executive thought him a con- 
ceited fellow, and that what he said was nearer 
akin to romance than to common sense. Well, 
this was on Friday, the 11th of June. From 
London he went to the Menai Straits, to see 
the third tube of the Britannia bridge placed, 
and on his return to Derby he had to attend to 
some business at the board room, during which, 
however, his whole mind was devoted to his 
project ; and whilst the business proceeded he 
sketched his design on a large sheet of blotting- 
paper. He was sorry he had not the original 
with him, but the fact was, Mrs. Paxton had 
taken possession of it, and if they were at all 
anxious to see it, the only possible way of gra- 
tifying their desire was by sending for her to 
the meeting. Well, having sketched his de- 
sign on blotting paper, he sat up all night 
until he had worked it out to his own satisfac- 
tion; and by the aid of his friend Mr. Barlow 
on the 15th, he was enabled to complete the 
whole of the plans by the Saturday following, 
on which day he left Rowsley for London. 
On arriving at the Derby station he met Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, a member of the building 
committee, who was also on his way to the 
metropolis. Mr. Stephenson minutely exa- 
mined the plans, and became thoroughly en- 
grossed with them, until at length he exclaimed 
that the design was just the thing, and he only 
wished it had been submitted to the committee 
in time. Mr. Stephenson, however, laid the plans 
before the committee, and at first the idea was 
rather pooh-poohed; but his plans gradually 
grew in favour, and by publishing the design in 
the Illustrated News, and showing the advan- 
tage of such an erection over one composed of 15 
millions of bricks and other materials, which 
would have to be removed at a great loss, the 
committee did in the end reject the abortion of 
a child of their own, and unanimously recom- 
mend his bantling. He was bound to say 
that he had been treated by the committee with 
great fairness. Mr. Brunel, the author of the 
great dome he believed, was at first so wedded 
to his own plan, that he would hardly look at 
his. Mr. Brunel was, however, a man of fair- 
ness, and listened with every attention to all 
that could be urged in favour of his (Mr. Pax- 
ton’s) plans, Asan instance, some dimensions 
being wanted, Mr. Brunel called at Devonshire 
House and gave him the measurement of the 
trees, which he had taken early that morning ; 
adding, “ Although [ mean to try to win with 
my own plan, I will give you all the informa- 
tion Ican.” After giving the particulars of 
the building, with which our readers are ac- 
quainted, the speaker adverted to the uses to 
which such sort of buildings may be applied. 
He said the exceeding cheapness of iron and 
glass will give an impetus to the erection of 
similar buildings, though perhaps on a smaller 
scale; for there is hardly any purposes of 
ordinary covering to which the same plan may 
not be adapted with advantage. He had 
already been consulted by various parties—by 
Yorkshire manufacturers as well as other per- 
sons—with reference to the application of the 
principle in covering large spaces. Mr. Batty, 
the equestrian, of London, wished him to de- 
sign him a circus to be erected near the park 
during the exhibition, and a friend had sug- 
gested what to him appeared an excellent idea, 
namely, the covering over of Shakspeare’s 
birthplace at Stratford, to protect it from 
decay. 








Acovustics.—In connection with the in- 
teresting article on acoustics, in No, 396, 
allow me to refer your correspondent to a 
passage in the life of Sir Christopher Wren 
(fol. London, 1750, p. 320). In speaking of 
the proper dimensions of a church, where the 

test number of persons might see and hear 
istinctly, Sir Christopher states, “that a 
moderate voice may be heard 50 feet before the 
oreo 30 feet on each side, and 20 feet be- 
ind the pulpit.” The proportions, therefore, 
which he recommends are 60 feet wide and 
90 feet long, with porch and chancel. On this 
plan St. James’s Church, Westminster, was 
erected.—A, 
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Wuat is advertised in our columns ag 
the “ Euston Pavement,” originated in an ex. 

eriment in road making, tried at Birmingham 
in 1838, and a repetition of it at the departure 
side of the Euston station of the London and 
North-Western Railway about seven years 
ago. In both cases it is said to have been 
very successful, 

e manner in which this paving is laid 
may be simply described, The ground igs 
first removed to the depth of 16 inches below 
the intended level of the pavement, the 
foundation being shaped to the convexity of 
the intended surface of the road: a layer of 
strong gravel, 4 inches thick, is then spread 
over the surface, and compressed, by being 
rammed equally throughout; after which, 
another layer of 4 inches of gravel, mixed 
with a small quantity of chalk, or hoggin, is 
laid on, for the purpose of giving elasticity to 
the bed, the ramming being continued as be- 
fore. This is followed by the last layer, also 
4 inches thick, of the same material, but of a 
finer quality, when the whole mass is com- 
pressed by the rammer into the smallest pos- 
sible space. ‘Thus the surface of the founda. 
tion is perfect, both in shape and solidity, in 
all its parts, and is ready to receive the pave- 
ment. The stones used are of Mount Sorrel 
granite, from 3 to-4 inches deep, 3 inches 
wide, and averaging 4 inches in length, neatly 
dressed and squared. These stones are laid 
in a bed of fine sand, 1 inch in depth, spread 
over the surface, and are carefully and closely. 
jointed in the laying, so as not to allow any 
single stone to rock in its bed. The rammer 
is then applied over the whole, each stone re 
ceiving its blow in rotation, and this is re- 
peated again and again, until no further im- 
pression can possibly be made upon it. 

As to cost, the patentee says,— The usual 
practice in the old system has been for the 
contractor, in repaving a street, merely to lift 
the existing surface and to substitute new 
stone in place of the old. The minimum cost 
of this replacing is fifteen shillings per super- 
ficial yard, to which must be added three 
shillings per yard, for the value of the old 
stone claimed by the contractor, and which 
will make the clear cost of the large pavement 
eighteen shillings per superficial yard. ‘The 
maximum cost of the Euston pavement 1s 
twelve shillings per superficial yard, including 
the foundation; and after deducting three shil- 
lings per yard, the value of the old stone, not 
claimed by the contractor, the net cost will be 
nine shillings per superficial square yard, or 
about half the minimum cost of the large pave- 
ment.” : 

This system was brought under the notice 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers in Fe- 
bruary last, when several strong witnesses 
spoke in its favour. 








EXPRESSION IN BUILDINGS DEPEND- 
ANT ON WINDOWS. 

I wave read with great interest the valu- 
able remarks of S. H. on the treatment 0 
windows in modern English buildings, show- 
ing how much the beauty of every Englis 
building, of whatever style, depends on 1s 
windows. A few observations will tend t 
show the truth of this principle. : 

Besides the general shape and proportion of 
a building, there is necessary, in order to make 
it really beautiful, expression; or, as We 
might almost say, life. Now I conceive this 
expression is obtained chiefly, if not altogether, 
by the contrasts of light and shade; bro 
lights, changing with the changes of sunshine 
and cloud ; deep, fixed shades. : 

Under a bright, burning sun, high above 
the head, and a blue, cloudless sky, this effect 
is sufficiently obtained by a row of pillars 4 
few feet in front of a plain, unbroken wa" 
The shade of the narrow line of roof above 
would, in that climate, ge a deep, 7 
shade, while the sunlight, resting 0” t 
rounded pillars in front, would produce all t 
contrast desired to the eye, and give 
expression to the whole. The effect here 16 
produced by an actual shadow. de- 

But in our northern climate, we cannot 

du shadows for any striking io 
fn the Feat place, thers are not many days 
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the year when the sun does actually shine 
fully, and when it does it is not the bright 
warm sunshine of the south; and besides, 
being so much lower, its rays come in a slant- 
ing direction, and so do not produce the same 
depth of shade. So that altogether this mode 
of producing expression is not applicable in 
England. 

How, then, are we to get the shade neces- 
sary for effect? Why,.in a very simple way, 
by cutting right through the wall into the 
interior. The light will then rest on the walls, 
and the opening will form a piece of deep, 
fixed shade, dark enough to give expression 


and effect to the building. And as these holes | There 


are necessary to every building in England, we 
have all the means required for expression at 
our command. 

Windows, doors, chimneys, and ventilators 
seem to be all the holes necessary; but the 
ventilators are so very small, chimneys almost 
always open at the top, and doors are gene- 
rally shut, and require to be made of a mate- 
rial which allows the light to rest upon it, so 
that we are forced to depend upon the windows 
for our light and shade. I hope this is suf- 
ficient to show that your writer has not in the 
least overrated the importance of windows as 
giving expression to English buildings. It 
would be well, therefore, if builders of houses, 
&e., were to study more beauty in windows— 
if they were to try and make these holes into 
the interior darkness of the rooms more beau- 
tiful in shape, and grouped together in a pic- 
turesque, but not fanciful way. They should 
make the shape, and size, and position of the 
windows in some way suitable to the room they 
are to light, and, if possible, by their arrange- 
ment to indicate the use of the room. This 
would give a life and meaning to the outside of 
houses, instead of that monotonous uniform 
appearance which they now present. Above 
all, sham windows should be avoided: they 
are not in themselves ornamental in any 
respect, unless the shape happen to be beau- 
tiful; but even then they are quite ineffectual, 
because the thinness of our walls will not allow 
them to be cut through to a depth sufficient to 
cause any shade at all. If the builder has left 
a large piece of wall unpierced by windows, 
and he cannot ornament it with black or 
coloured bricks in patterns, or in some other 
way, it would be better to leave it plain. It is 
indeed a most important principle that your 
writer has enunciated, that it is mainly upon 
their windows that English edifices must de- 
pend for their expression. F. 


= 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Tae contract for reclaiming the Norfolk 
Estuary has been taken by Messrs, Peto and 
Bett, under direction of the engineers-in-chief, 
Sir John Rennie and Mr. Stephenson. The 
objects are, improvement of drainage and 
navigation, and acquisition of land. The Bed- 
ford Level and adjacent lowlands, comprising 
nearly half a million of acres, will be drained 
by this work. The proprietors have contri- 
buted 60,000/., and the corporation of Lyan a 
like sum. The ultimate object of the company 
18 to reclaim from the sea a tract of land 
amounting to about 32,000 acres. The new 
bridge at Sutton being brought into use, the 
old one is in course of removal——On Wed- 
nesday week the newly-erected National Schools 
at Towcester, comprising a boys’, girls’, and 
infants’ schools, were opened, They are in the 
Early English style, corresponding with the 
church, near which they are erm | and cost 
about 1,500/., raised by subscription, &e.-———— 
The Brighton Breakwater committee have had 
an interview with the directors of the London 
_ penton Paley, relative to the 

fakwater off Brighton ; and the company are 
said to be ealieely farourable to the sealers. 


Ventas ycompany ia ahout to be formed at 
Lonet, Isle of Wight—==The inhabitants of 











susure a reduction in the price charged them 
sid gas, namely, 9s, “which is con- 
iqred exorbitant when compared with other 
wwns, having an facility with them 


ke equal 
Cas coals.” _—Plans for a market at 
iton are about to be decided on. Final ar- 








fugements are being made for bringing the plan 
T fountains at Bath before the public. The 
Wing of a fountain intended to be attached 


to the obelisk in the Grove, and another for 
the centre of the garden of the Literary Insti- 
tution, are nearly completed.——St. Peter’s 
Church (or Eldad Chapel), Plymouth, was 
consecrated on Saturday in the week before 
last, after being alse, in the interior, as 
suggested. by the Rey, Mr, Prynne, the 
incumbent, A new Vegetable Market 
has been opened in the Shambles at Wor- 
eester, The walls are of brick: the roof is 
open, with iron frame principals, surmounted 
y a lantern, The building is 86 feet by 
80 feet, and has two entrances, one from the 
High-street and the other from the Shambles, 
h are twenty-two stalls and six store- 
rooms, The estimated cost of the whole is 
something under 500/. The architects are 
Messrs, Rowe and Son, of Copenhagen-street, 
Worcester. A proposition to erect public baths 
in this city, says the Worcester Journal, has 
been brought before the town-council, and 
favourably received. It appears that, without 
any outlay of public money, Mr. Barber, of 
Cheltenham, has conceived a project to ereet 
baths by subscription near the Water-works, 
-——The form that seems to be desired by all 
classes at Worcester for their Peel monument 
is that of a free-hall with a public library. 
A stained-glass window has been executed by 
Messrs. Pemberton, of New-hall Hill, Bir- 
miagham, for Claverley Church. It consists 
of three compartments; the ground of the 
centre one a brilliant crimson, and that of the 
side ones purple. The cost has been defrayed 
by subscription.——Three new windows have 
recently been erected in St. Ives Church, in 
the room of three churchwardens’ windows of 
the last century. That at the east end of the 
Trenwith Chapel, and those in the north and 
south aisles, have been restored. All the 
churchwardens’ windows have been removed, 
and pointed ones substituted, with the excep- 
tion of the altar window, which is shortly to | 
be restored and filled with stained glass,_— 
——tThe Pedlars’-market, at Liverpool is being 
pulled down by Mr. S, Holme, and the tho- 
roughfare is to be widened in the erection of 
shops on the site——-The new post-office at 
Sheffield is now oceupied by the officials, The 
building is said to be not very ornamental, It 
has been erected at the sole expense of the 
Duke of Norfolk.——The price of gas sup- 
plied by the Leeds New Gas Company is to be 
reduced, in December next, from 5s. to 4s. 6d, 
with the present seale of discount,——-A new 
chimney just completed in Hunslet-road, Leeds, 
has been blown down during a storm of wind 
and rain: it was 50 yards high, and the mortar 
was still in a green state, having only been a 
week laid. Negotiations are in ress for 
a site adjoining the Court-house at Bradford, 
on which to erect the proposed muasic-hall 
there.——* The Harrogate Gas Company and 
the Improvement Commissioners,” says the 
Bradford Observer, “ having differed respecting 
the price of gas, the town is again in darkness. 
The commissioners have offered 7s. but the 
company “won’t light up” under 8s. Private 
consumers are charged the extravagant price 
of 8s. 4d. but unless reduced, many of the 
most affluent innkeepers, &c. are about to fit 
up gasometers of their own, and leave mono- 
poly to shift for itself. In Knaresborough the 
price jg 7s. 6d, but the principal consumers | 
are about to strike for a reduction.”———The 
Visiti ices of York Castle have obtained 
plans and estimates for rendering this prison 
fit for the separate confinement of prisoners 
before trial, which plans have been approved 
of by the Government authorities, and are to 
be submitted te the magistrates of the three 
ridings. The proposed outlay is not to exceed 
3,0001., “thereby,” says a Yorkshire paper, 
“the county will be spared an endless and 
ruinous outlay in the construction of new 
prisons, court-houses, &c.” The Hull work- 
house, with its site, are about to be sold by 
tender. “The aboye,” says the announce- 
ment, “ offers a rare opportunity for the eree- 
tion of an Exchange and news-room, town- 
hall, poliee-court and station, corn market, 
, Or any other publie or pri 

buildings. in the town of Hull.”——The 
Grimsby Gas Company have ordered a re- 
duction in the price of gas from 7s. 6d. to 
6s. 8d. “This,” says the Lincolnshire Times, 














of a short period, it would not prove more 
beneficial to the company to make a further 
reduction to 5s. here is a very considerably 
increased consumption, which ought to induce 
them to act liberally towards the public.”—— 
A plan of Sunderland is about to be published 
from a trigonometrical survey by Mr. Thomas 
Meik, engineer to the River Wear Commis- 
sioners, and Mr. R. Morgan, C.E.——The 
motion in the Newcastle town-council for the 
erection of additional baths and washhouses 
has been carried.—A tenement obstructing 
the thoroughfare near George the Fourth’s 
bridge at Bristo-port, Edinburgh, is about to 
be removed.—aA new harbour has just been 
completed at Greenock, and named the Vic- 
toria Harbour. The foundation-stone of the 
Wood Asylum has been laid within the last 
week in the same town, 


ee 
RIVAL GAS COMPANIES. 


Mr. Tyrrell, the City Gas Company’s solicitor, 
has issued a phlet, in form of a letter to the 
citizens, in answer to an address of the Great 
Central Gas Consumers’ Company, in which 
he says, “The more immediate object of my 
prevent address is to deny the charge of my 

aving threatened to undersell you, who are so 
often s of as though you were the Great 

1 Gas Consumers’ Company. * * * 
I deny that I ever threatened to undersell even 
this unfortunate (?) company, though I did 
state, that as an inevitable consequence of the 
contest, the intruding company must be under- 
sold by the old companies, who could not, 
from the nature of their property, remove it, 
and would not abandon it to make room for an 
unscrupulous competitor; and that, therefore, 
to secure the remnant, they must compete, by 


reduced prices, notwithstanding they had 
already lowered their rate of charge from 6s. 
to 4s., under the same feeling as victim of 


a highway robbery surrenders his purse to save 
his life,” Slanderous inventions will do no 
essential good to any cause, and ought, on all 
hands, to be reprobated. We only wish Mr. 
Syren himself bad not diminished the force 
his denial by an undercurrent of injurious 
implications, such as runs throughout his own 
address, even appeats more than once in 
the brief quotation from it which we have 
just given. Competition such as that in ques- 
tion, is undoubtedly wasteful and injurious, 
even to the public interests, wherever existing 
companies can and do supply the public with a 
salieney of the best article at the lowest 
possible price without such ition. But 
when it is only by means of it that they are 
i to do what otherwise they 
certainly would got have done, who is it that is 
really to blame, not only for the wasteful com- 
petition itself, but even for all the strife and 
squabbling, heart-burnings, malignity, and 
slander to which the necessity for such compe- 
tition with powerful companies will inevitably 
give rise? Had the old establishments only 
met the reiterated requests of the citizens in 
time (as we ourselves often warned them they 
had better do), by making those reductions 
which they have been compelled to make 
when too late, no such competition, no such 
waste of money, no such criminations and re- 
criminations would have ever taken place. But, 
however little to be desired such competition, 
abstractly speaking, may in reality be, it is 
going rather too far to compare a rival com- 
petitor, as such, even by implication, to an 
unscrupulous highway robber, however un- 
fortunate in his calling.——The Great Cen- 
tral Gas Consumers’ Company have had 
an electric telegraph laid down between 
their chief office in M -street and 
their works at Bow, —— new return, 
ordered by the Commons on Mr. Hume’s 
motion, has been obtained from fam gas ge 
panies ies thr oughout the country, at 0 
+ has been laid before us, to wack we 
shall hereafter refer: meantime we may merely 
state that by comparison with the last it 
appears ex facie to be a decided improvement, 
as it contains the column of Gapical 

poid up, the want of which rendered the last, 
as we pointed out, a perfect nullity, so far as 
regarded the actual profits of the companies. 
The multitude of reductions in price since last 
return is an interesting feature, to which we 


| 





*‘ will prove an opportune and wise movement; 





but it may be submitted whether, in the course 





can only now allude in general terms. 
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INTERIOR OF ST. MARY’S, WEST BROMPTON. 
GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.8., Arcurrzcr. 
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CARVED SEDILIA, ST. MARY’S, 


WEST BROMPTON. 
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ST. MARY’S, WEST BROMPTON. 


Sr. Mary’s Church, Wi West Brompton, to be 
consecrated on Tuesday, 22nd inst., by the 
Right Rev. Charles James, Lord Bishop of 

ndon, who has probably performed that 
pulce more often than any previous bishop, is 

ilt from the designs, and under the direc- 
~ of Mr. Godwin, on an estate belonging 
to Robert Gunter, Esq., situated between the 
ulham-road and the Old Brompton-road, in 
; €parish of Kensington. It is an offshoot of 
Rey orompton District Church, whereof the 
- W. J. Irons is the incumbent; and has 
erected by funds raised, in small part, by 
iption, and from the Church Commis- 








sioners, but mainly provided by the Rev 
Hogarth J. Swale, the perpetual curate. In a 
previous volume we gave an external view of 
the building,* which showed that it was a 
cross church (this form was prescribed to the 
architect), without aisles, with a bell-cot at the 
west end,f and an octagon lantern and spire at 
the junction of transept, intended to be open 
to the church. The design has been carried 
out with the exception of the lantern and 
spire, which are postponed for a short period. 
The square tower is taken up its proper height, 
with squinches in the angles, from which the 
* Vol. VII. page 282. 


+ The bell-cot was shown to be in two stories, but in 
execution was confined to one, 











octagon lantern will rise, and has a high 
pyramidal temporary roof, with metal cross and 
vane, 

Annexed is a view of the interior of the 

church, looking west, and showing the entrance 
to north transept. The nave is 86 feet long 
within the walls, 33 feet wide, and 46 feet 
to ridge ; the side walls are 22 feet high to 
plate. The tower is 17 feet square inside, and 
the thickness of the moulded stone arches 
which carry it is 4 feet. The transept is 81 feet 
from north to south; 20 feet 6 inches wide; 
38 feet high ; and has a large traceried window 
at each end. The available area in each arm 
of the transept is 28 feet by 20 feet 6 inches in 
width ; and this is also the size of the chancel. 
The transept was designed by the architect to 
be shorter, but was extended to meet a greater 
demand for accommodation than was at first 
anticipated. The north transept will be mainly 
occupied by the organ, built by Mr. Bishop, 
which i is at the north end of it, and by the 
choir. The walls are of stone throughout : 
externally. of Kentish Rag, with Bath stone 
dressings ;* and internally of Hassock. The 
roofs are all open, with the exception of that 
of chancel, which is boarded, in panels, with 
carved bosses at the intersections. The cor- 
bels which receive the arch-ribs of the nave 
roof present carved figures of the twelve 
apostles. 
_ The walls are rendered with lias, not jointed, 
though accidentally so represented in the en- 
graving. The nave and transept are paved 
with black, red, and buff tiles in patterns; the 
chancel with encaustic tiles by Minton. The 
chancel has two canopied sedilia on the south 
side, (of which we give an engraving), exceed- 
ingly well carved by Swales and Bolton. A 
small niche on the other side, the shelf of which 
is carried by a carved angel, serves as the cre- 
dence-table. _ There are two rows of seats on 
each side of the chancel with open traceried 
fronts of oak; the seats throughout, with or- 
namental ends, are of deal, stained and var- 
nished. The various doors are of oak, with 
wrought-iron hinges by Potter, who also exe- 
cuted the branches for gas, and the ornamental 
iron-work throughout. The font, which 
stands at the west end, ona step, opposite the 
south door, and the pulpit, are of Caen stone. 
The prayers will be read from a carved oak 
movable desk, facing north and west, not shown 
in the engraving. 

The coloured decorations, necessarily limited 
at present, are confined mainly to the east end, 
and comprise the Lord’s Prayer and Belief 
illuminated under painted canopies on each 
side of the east window; the Commandments 
under similar canopies on the east wall of the 
nave (on either side of the arch) ; a rich diaper, 
red and gold,t under east window, forming 
reredos of altar; and a diaper at back of 
sedilia, with the pelican and Agnus Dei; 
the. whole exceedingly well done by 
Mr. W. H. Rogers. On a screen at the west 
end are emblazoned on six panels the royal 
arms, with those of Mr. Swale and Mr. Gunter 
(the donor of the site, and in other respects a 
munificent contributor) ; and the arms of the 
bishop, with, on either side, those of Mr. Irons 
and the rector of Kensington, the Venerable 
Archdeacon Sinclair. 


The south window of. chancel is filled with 
Messrs. Powell’s quarries (a good specimen), 
the gift of the architect; and two windows on 
the south side of nave are filled with stained 
glass, as memorial windows, also by Powell. 
The east window will hereafter have stained 
glass by Hardman. The tracery of north 
transept window is filled with stained glass by 
O’Connor. 


The general contract for the nave was first 
undertaken by Mr. Barr, but was afterwards 
taken up and completed by Mr. Glenn in a 
very satisfactory manner. The church will 
accommodate 750 persons, and the total cost, 
exclusive of spire, will be 6,000/. 

Notwithstanding the form of the church 
and the length of the ‘nave, it promises to be 
successful in point of sound : more so than-the 
architect had a right to expect. Should it 
prove so when filled, we shall perhaps be ex- 
cused for reverting to the subject. 





* The parapet and carved cornice, externally, are of 
Caen stone. 


+ I, H, C., lily and cross alternately, 
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THE PEEL STATUE FOR MANCHESTER. 


WueEn the conductor of this journal was in 
Manchester, a short time ago, some of the 
authorities did him the favour to consult him 
as to the best course to be pursued to obtain a 
statue of Sir Robert Peel worthy of the 
country. He ventured to recommend a limited 
competition of leading sculptors, with such 
provisions to insure an equitable decision as 
should satisfy the artists that their time would 
not be thrown away. He also urged that 
something more should be sought in a statue 
for such a purpose than a mere coat-and- 
trowsers portrait. 

We are glad to learn that it is determined 
that this course shall be adopted. 

According to the local Spectator, the com- 
mittee, after much inquiry and deliberation, 
have selected a limited number of the most 
eminent sculptors to compete for the erection 
of the intended monument. To each of these 
a communication has been made by the mayor, 
on behalf of the committee, stating the terms 
on which the competition is invited. These 
are briefly the following :—Three thousand 
guineas to be given to the artist selected for 
the statue. The pedestal, which is to be of 
granite, to be erected at the expense of the 
committee, and under the superintendence and 
direction of the sculptor. Each competitor to 
transmit, on or before the Ist January next, a 
model of a statue and pedestal. The model 
statue to be not less than two feet, or more 
than two feet six inches, in height. The cha- 
racteristic costume of the present age to be 
maintained as far as is consistent with high 
art; but that any accessory which cannot 
detract from the importance of the figure itself 
shall be allowed. Each model to have a motto 
attached, and to be accompanied with a sealed 
envelope, containing the name and residence 
of the contributing sculptor. These are to be 
transmitted to such member of the committee 
as may hereafter be appointed for the purpose. 
The sum of fifty guineas is to be given to each 
of the unsuccessful competitors. 








PROPOSED JUNCTION OF ARCHAOLO- 
GICAL ASSOCIATION AND ARCHAO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

THE council of the Archeological Associa- 
tion have published a statement of the pro- 
ceedings taken in conseqnence of the resolu- 
tion passed at Manchester, and a résumé of a 
correspondence between Mr. Heywood, M.P., 
on the part of the Association, and Lord 
Northampton, which fully proves that they 
faithfully carried out the request of the meet- 
ing to take steps to effect a junction with the 
Institute, and that the refusal rests wholly 
with the latter body. 

To remove erroneous opinions which seemed 
to be entertained with regard to the position 
of the Association, a letter (by Mr. Planché) 
was addressed to Lord Northampton, contain- 
ing the following passages :— 


‘* Your lordship does not seem to be aware that 
the resolution passed at Manchester, which gave 
rise to that advertisement, did not originate with the 
Association, but with gentlemen entirely uncon- 
nected with it, encouraged by the frequently ex- 
pressed desire of many eminent members of the In- 
stitute itself (one of whom was actually the seconder 
of the resolution), and in the belief that a junetion 
0 earnestly desired by a large majority of that 

ody. 

ith such an understanding, therefore, the mem- 
bers of the Association present at the congress, 
agreed that the motion of Mr. Crossley and the 
Rev. Mr. Corser should be carried unanimously, in 
order that no difficulty whatever should be thrown 
in the way of healing the unhappy differences which 
had so long existed between the societies, or it 
might more justly be said, between certain mem- 
bers of them, 

It must surely have been obvious to every one 
that such a desirable consummation was only to be 
arrived at by the dissolution of both societies ; and 
their re-establishment as one and the same body 
under the original or an entirely new title—in fact, as 
if no separation had ever taken place; not by the 
mere admission of members of the Association into 
the Institute, or the entire sacrifice of one bedy to 
aggrandise the other. _ 

The Council request your lordship distinctly to 
understand that they foresaw from the first the in- 
ferences which would be drawn from this proposi- 
tion for a union, and therefore would have respect- 


faliy declined taking the initiative, had they not | tee 
felt the Association was strong enough to enable 





them to do so. When, therefore, your lordship 
hints at the’ probable dissolution of the Ass6ciation, 
it appears to the council, that the consciousness of 
power and progress which justified them in offering 
an alliance has been misinterpreted as they antici- 
pated, and considered an acknowledgment of weak- 
ness, which compelled surrender. It is in no boast- 
ful spirit, therefore, but simply with the desire to 
set your lordship perfectly right on that point, that 
the council beg me to inform your lordship that the 
Association was never in less danger of dissolution 
than at the present moment; that the increase of 
members during the past year has exceeded that of 
any former year, and includes several yaluable 
members of the Institute; that it numbers eighty- 
two Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries ; and, 
what is perhaps the strongest guarantee of its suc- 
cess and stability, that it has no debt it cannot dis- 
charge—a fact as honourable to its management as 
it is encouraging to its supporters. 

Under such circumstances it would be, as far as 
pecuniary interests are concerned, as inexpedient 
for the Association to change its existing lations 
as for the Institute, and nothing but the laudable 
desire to be the first to forget and forgive, could 
have induced the council to have listened for a 
moment to the recommendation urged upon them.’’ 











THEATRES AND SCENERY, 


Theatre Royal, Haymarket.—We are often 
astonished by what theatrical decorators and 
workmen can do in a few days, although we 
have had some experience in it too, About 
twelve days ago the Haymarket was occupied 
by the Adelphi Company, and on Monday 
night it opened with smartened lobbies and 
staircases, renovated boxes, and a new royal 
box, with ante-room and approach, very 
cleverly and elegantly fitted up. The former 
box was very inconvenient, being. situated 
on the level of the second tier, and could 
only be reached by ascending about sixteen 
steps. Her Majesty, it seems, expressed a 
desire to have certain alterations made for 
her comfort, and, indeed, would have re- 
linquished her box if these had not been done. 
The royal entrance is now, as before, by the 
principal door in Suffolk-street, The passage 
is level, the walls on either side are draped with 
damask, and the light proceeds from two cut- 
glass chandeliers : at the extremity is a door of 
looking-glass, reflecting the perspective of the 
entrance. This affords admission to an ante- 
room, 24 feet by 11 feet, to which it has been 
sought to give a larger appearance, by round- 
ing off all the corners and coving the ceiling, 
so that the eye is carried onward without any 
angle to arrest it. The decorations consist of 
light Pompeian pilasters, forming panels all 
around, supporting and enlaced by wreaths of 
flowers and foliage, which trail over mirrors 
placed to reflect the decorations, and wander 
up into the ceiling, which is pale blue, clouded, 
and in which birds are depicted. Each panel 
contains a view of some scene familiar to her 
Majesty—Windsor Castle, Osborne House, 
Balmoral, the residence of Prince Albert when 
in Germany ;—and a flat mantelpiece of white 
marble, neatly carved by Mr. Thomas, and 
Jobson’s quaint-looking stove, with green and 
gold furniture,complete a very prettyroom. The 
ceiling of the box has an oval wreath of flowers 
occupying the centre. The decorations have 
been executed by Mr, Sang and his assistants, 
under the direction of Mr, C, Manby. 

Royal Lyceum Theatre.—A clever bustling 
piece, called Serve Him Right, with which this 
theatre opened on the 15th inst., introduces a 
built-up seene of great merit: it presents a 
suburban villa, with its projecting verandah, 
the garden walls and a green-house; and, like 
the ecting in the piece, is singularly complete 
and effective. In another new piece here, 
called My Heart’s Idol (equally successful), the 
garden scene in the first act is worth notice: 
the gravelled walks, turfed borders, balus- 
traded terrace, amount almost to deception. 
The second act opens with an effective Ostade- 
ish tableaux, which was not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by the house. ; 

Her Majesty’s Theatre.—We have already 
mentioned the structural alterations made here 
for the promenade concerts. The house has 
been draped with pink calico covered with 
figured white net, if such a word as draped can 
be applied to the ugly scallops which edge the 
various tiers of boxes, as flat and stiff as if cut 
out of board ; with equally stiff round bows of 
n ribbon and tinsel at the junctions : the 


whole unworthy of a four-post bed. Its only 





merit is the preservation of an air of great 
lightness throughout the house. The stage 
covering and inclosure, white and cherry 
colour, is, like the musical arrangements, a mere 
reflection of those at Drury: lane. The insignia 
of her Majesty, Prince Albert, and the Prince 
of Wales, form singularly ugly spots, 
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NEW LAW AS TO DRAINAGE OF HOUSES 
IN METROPOLIS. 
THE Metropolitan Sewers Commission held 
a special General Court on Tuesday last, at 
which it was resolved, after some discussion, 
to accept and present for confirmation to a 
Court of ten commissioners, on 6th December 
next, a set of bye-laws regulating the drainage 
of houses to be built or rebuilt, or already 
built but not yet occupied. The propositions 
were moved by Mr. E. Lawes. One was to 
render it compulsory on the public to send to 
the office of the commission plans of the 
drainage of any house about to be built, in 
course of construction, or not already occupied, 
The Court was empowered to enforce a penalt 
of 51. and 4s. per diem in case of default. The 
second proposition was to compel the district 
surveyor, under the Buildings Act, to send to 
the Court weekly returns of the notices re- 
ceived by him under the Buildings Act, and 
these returns the commissioners had power to 
enforce under the 47th section of the Metro. 
oe Sewers Act, 11th and 12th Vict. c. 112, 
@ two propositions, taken together, would 
be the means of furnishing the commission 
with such information as would be requisite to 
enable them to enforce their improved regula- 
tions respecting house drainage. In conjunc- 
tion with this course, it was proposed that the 
surveyor of the commission should address the 
owners and occupiers of property who failed to 
send in these returns as required, requiring 
them to send such returns, and informing 
them of the penalties to which they exposed 
themselves under the Act of the commission 
as well as under the Nuisances Act.  Four- 
teen days’ notice, according to the first bye- 
law, must be given previous to the construc- 
tion of houses to be built, and one month’s 
notice in respect to the drainage of houses at 
present in course of construction or completed 
after confirmation of the bye-law but not 
already inhabited, At the same meeting a report 
by Mr. Forster, on the drainage of Holloway, 
&c,, was read, and the construction of various 
sewers ordered. In respect to the drainage of 
private property, Mr. Peto said that the drainage 
of Church-street and Carrier-street, St. Giles’s, 
was in course of execution. The cost of these 
works was levied on the property itself, and he 
wished the fact to become generally known 
that the commission was determined, that 
having once decided on the general system of 
the arterial drainage of London, they would 
turn their attention, as even now it was their 
duty to do, to those districts where private pro- 
perty was inefficiently drained; and in cases 
where drainage was not properly carried out 
they would, in default of the execution of the 
necessary works by the owners, drain them, 
and the whole cost would be levied upon such 
roperty, This was a fact which could not 
sufficiently promulgated amongst persons 
owning house property. 


= 
Books. 


Remarks on the Architecture of Llandaff Cathe- 
dral, with an Essay towards a History of 
the Fabric. By E. A. Freeman, M.A. 
London: Pickering. Tenby: Mason. 1850. 

Some remarks on Llandaff Cathedral, made 

by Mr. Freeman at a meeting of the Cambrian 

Archeological Association, have grown into & 

smail volume, nicely printed and illustrated, 

which, besides. containing a historical an 
descriptive account of that singular structure 
will serve to call attention to the disgra 
state into which it has fallen, and the efforts 
now being made to restore it. The building 
consists of a long unbroken body, comprising; 
under an uninterrupted roof, nave, choir, < 
presbytery, with a Lady Chapel at the east =< 
of lower elevation, Low towers terminate >. 

aisles at the west end. As Mr, Freeman 0 

serves— ss 
‘* All this is widely different from t 

design of an English pF oe sy The first and oe 

marked peculiarity is the absence, in a church 0 
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great a size, not only of a central tower, the usual 
crown of our large churches, but of transepts in 
any form. In this respect it is unique among the 
cathedrals of South Britain, and has but few paral- 
Jels among churches of equal size, even when not 
designed as episcopal sees, as the present Cathedral 
of Manchester, Dorchester Abbey, Boston, and St. 
Michael’s, Coventry. And even among these, the 
distinction of the several parts of the church is 
generally more strongly marked than at Llandaff, 
where there is no constructive difference whatever 
between nave and choir, the only perceptible ex- 
ternal change in the main body of the fabric being 
between the choir and the presbytery, and that con- 
sisting only in the different arrangements of the 
clerestory.”’ 


The condition into which the building has 
fallen is melancholy: — 


“ The main body of the fabric, as seen at present, 
appears one mass of hopeless confusion ; the hideous 
structure of the last century which acts as the choir 
rising in strange contrast to the venerable ruins to 
the west of it. This latter portion of the church is 
not simply unroofed, but both the external walls 
and the arcades are very much mutilated, The 
former, by dint of patching, present a continuous 
circuit, though not to their full height: within the 
piers and arches are perfect, except the arches 
nearest to the present west front (!), which have been 
apparently mutilated to make way for that precious 
monument of the taste of a century back. Of the 
clerestory only a small fragment remains in’a single 
bay, but fortunately enough to reconstruct its 
design.’’ 


Mr. Prichard is the architect engaged upon 
the work of restoration, which is gradually 
advancing from the East end. The Lady 
Chapel is completed, and is the part now used 
for service. The writer objects to the low roof 
which has been put upon it. 

The description of roof with which the nave 
was originally covered is amongst the doubt- 
ful points. Mr. Freeman says :— 


“ There can be little doubt but that this part of the 
cathedral was originally intended to be covered by a 
flat ceiling, a feature more common in Romanesque 
and early Gothic churches than is usually supposed. 
This is shown by the roof-shafts, which are con- 
tinued up to the summit of the masonry, instead of 
being terminated much lower down, as they must 
have done had vaulting of the ordinary kind been 
intended. And that these shafts were designed to 
carry a flat ceiling, and not an open or canted 
timber roof, or a barrel vault, appears from the in- 
ternal view of the west end, where the ledge for the 
ceiling to rest upon is distinctly visible, and while 
the masonry below is of ashlar, that above, which 
would have been concealed by the ceiling, is of 
rubble. This arrangement we cannot conceive co- 
existing with any other form of internal covering.’’ 


We should require some stronger evidence 
of this than we find in Mr. Freeman’s pages 
before we could assent to the proposition. 








HMiscelianea, 

Statur or WALuLaAce.—The Edinburgh 
City Council have unanimously agreed to refer 
arequest by Mr. Patric Park for an area in 
which to exhibit his model of Wallace, to the 
treasurer’s committee, with powers. The 
main purpose of the exhibition is to form the 
nucleus of a national fund for a monument to 
the Scottish hero. Mr. Hill, in seconding the 
motion for leave, said that “those who had 
Visited the artist’s studio must have been im- 
pressed with the simplicity and grandeur of 
the design, It was a work of great power, 
and a fitting tribute to the memory of that 
hero who struggled for their nation’s inde- 
pendence, and whose warlike expeditions 
formed the romance of their earliest asso- 
Cations. The colossal figure stood, without 
its pedestal, fifteen feet high, and from nine to 
ten tons of clay had been used in its erection, 
every particle of which had been carried to its 
Position by the artist himself. Mr. Park had 
how the satisfaction of seeing his model com- 
Pleted, and the additional satisfaction of having 
obtained a ready response from the public in 

shape of subscriptions for its preservation, 
and it now remained for the Council to do 
what lay in their power to enable him to carry 
out his design in the erection of a statue in 
more durable materials than clay and plaster.” 
Sir William Wallace appears to be a subject of 
general interest in Scotland at the present 
moment, and doubtless the object in view will 
Seon ey promoted by the exhibition, A 

ttish contemporary, by the way, points out 








Mr. Baillie Cochrane, M.P., as the chief re- 
presentative of the family of Wallace, a cir- 
cumstance which reminds us that we meant to 
have stated, in speaking of Miss Wallace’s 
new inventions in decorative glass, that this 
lady is said to be a lineal descendant from Sir 
William’s family, 

Procress or Sr. Grorcr’s Hatt, 
LiverPoo.t.—tThe interior of this building is 
at length so far advanced towards completion 
as to enable a visitor to form something like 
an my idea of its effect and proportions 
when finished. The bulk of the heavy work 
throughout is already nearly done; and the 
decorations, plastering, &c., are being rapidly 
proceeded with, The Liverpool Standard (from 
which we take the following particulars) says 
that “from its horse-shoe shape, and the arched 
form of the roof, we feel satisfied that its 
acoustic properties will be excelled by no build- 
ing in the country devoted to musical perform- 
ances.” If these be the only grounds for the 
opinion, we must interpolate, it is worth no- 
thing. The space underneath the Concert-hall 
is devoted to the Nisi Prius Court, which is 
rapidly progressing. We fear it will be found 
that proper amplitude of dimensions has been 
sacrificed by giving too great space for 
barristers’ rooms, magistrates’ rooms, &c. The 
polished grey granite pillars, upon which the 
roof is made to rest, have a beautiful appear- 
ance. The Crown Court, which is situated at 
the Haymarket end of the building, is even 
further advanced towards completion than the 
Nisi Prius Court, most of the interior scaffold- 
ing being now removed, thus affording a good 
view of the elaborate interior decorations. The 
capaciousness of St. George’s Hall may be 
estimated when we state that the height from 
the flooring to the ceiling, which is being deco- 
rated with carved work in plaster, is 95 feet, 
whilst the length is no less than 169 feet. The 
massy pillars of polished red granite by which 
it is surrounded, contrasted with the lines and 
fretwork of the ceiling above, says our authority, 
impart to the hall a character of solidity com- 
bined with grace. 

MANAGEMENT oF CoMPETITIONS.—AS8s 
one interested in this question, I am delighted 
to see in a late number the architects of Bristol 
exerting themselves to amend the system so 
long complained of. Mr. Fripp invites your 
readers to make their comments on the code 
of propositions issued by the society he repre- 
sents. May I be permitted to object to pro- 
position No.3, which defers the final settle- 
ment of a competition till the completion of 
the contract drawings, specification, and quan- 
tities, and the delivery of the builders’ tenders. 
It seems to myself that the latter part of pro- 
position No. 8 provides every reasonable bar 
to the reception. of the deceptive estimates of 
competitors; and that proposition No. 3, as 
now worded, can only tend to establish an 
abuse lately too prevalent—that of competing 
architects be-dusting the eyes of the adjudi- 
cators with the low-priced hap-hazard tender 
of some favourite builder—a document which, 
to say nothing of the impossibility of fairly 
preparing it from a mere competition design, 
is really out of piace in an architectural com- 
petition.—Y. 

Survey or BirMincHaM.—The new sur- 
vey of the town of Birmingham will be exe- 
cuted upcn a trigonometrical basis, the trian- 
gulation for which has already commenced. 
Two plans will be prepared: the one, a general 
plan, will be plotted and drawn toa scale of 
2 feet tothe mile, or 220 feet to 1 inch; the 
detailed plan will be 10 feet to the mile, or 2 
statute chains to 3 inches; the survey will in- 
clude an area of 20 square miles. The general 
plan will afford a complete view of the whole 
drainage area, the main lines of sewage, as also a 
complete system of contoured altitudes, with 
fixed points of level at the intersection of all 
streets, roads, and other eligible sites. The 
detailed plan will show every house and build. 
ing, the main house and back drainage, pave- 
ments, boundaries of property, water and gas 
works, and will be available for assessments 
and various other points of information. The 
work will occupy from two to three years in 
completing. ‘The size of the general plan 
will be 12 feet by 10 feet; the detailed plan 
about 60 feet by 50 feet, the latter in sheets, 
and bound. The survey will be made under 
the direction of Mr. Pigott Smith, the town 
surveyor. 





Tue Ruins or GLENDALOUGH, IRELAND. 
—A writer in the Atheneum says,—There are 
few readers who have not heard of Glenda- 
lough, or “The Seven Churches,”—and in 
these locomotive days many have visited that 
interesting locality. For my own part, though 
familiar with it from childhood, I rarely re- 
visit Ireland without spending a day amon 
the ruins which consecrate that wild an 
romantic valley. Independently of their high 
antiquity, they are hallowed by the name of 
the popularly sainted Kevin, who, all allow- 
ance being made for the myth that hangs 
about the traditions of his deeds, undoubtedly 
did good Christian work in his day. During 
the past summer I once more visited Glenda- 
lough; and I was shocked to see how much 
their ruinous condition had been increased 
since I saw them three years before, The 
spoiler has here been active and unrestrained. 
Man, more than the knawing tooth of time, has 
dealt heavy blows on these sacred fanes; and, 
if the reports of the villagers ave to be de- 
pended on, many a curiously carved stone has 
been carried off during midnight hours. The 
curiosity-monger—who knows nothing of the 
true archeologic spirit—has, in his uncon- 
scious barbarianism, carried away some mere 
dead letter of a legend which in its solemn 
entirety he had not the heart to understand. 
The Archbishop of Dublin is Bishop of Glen- 
dalough. I would remind his Grace that his 
predecessor is termed in the Bull of Pope 
Lucius III. “ Episcopatus insularum,” and 
that the see reached to the walls of the capital, 
Have we not a right to hope that so enlight- 
ened a prelate as Dr. Whately will do some- 
thing to prevent the speedy decay of his 
ancient churches? Are the citizens of Dublin 
themselves so little interested in Glendalough 
that a few pounds cannot be collected and a 
society established to preserve the vestiges 
that yet remain of these old temples? Just 
now, they are the play-ground of the wild 
youths who abound in that wild glen, and the 
stones are hurled from the ivy-clad walls in the 
utter recklessness of destructive boyhood. 

Tue Art-Union’s “ Seven Aces.”’—Mr, 
Holloway* has published, in quarto, a beauti- 
fully designed Text, with ornamental borders, 
engraved by Becker’s patent process, on eight 
steel plates, to accompany the illustrations of 
the “ Seven Ages” by Maclise, recently dis+ 
tributed to the subscribers to the Art-Union 
of London; and he has added eight well- 
known designs illustrative of the same subject, 
by Wilkie, Calcott, Mulready, Hilton, Collins, 
Chalon, Cooper, and Edwin Landseer. The 
text and borders are exceedingly pretty: Mul- 
ready’s group very excellent. Some of the 
other designs (remembering by whom they 
are executed) ought to make the Art-Union 
subscribers better satisfied than ever with what 
is done for them, Bound with Maclise’s Out- 
lines, the collection makes a very interesting 
Shakspeare volume. 

New Acr to AMEND DEFECTS IN 
Leases.—An Act of Parliament was passed in 
the late session to amend an Act of the pre- 
vious year for granting relief against defects in 
leases made under power of leasing. Some 
peculiar circumstances attended the yarns | 
of this statute. Last year an Act was pass 
declaring that the acceptance of rent under an 
invalid lease should be deemed a confirmation 
of such lease. This provision, when known, 
startled the profession, and immediately 
another Act was passed suspending its opera- 
tion until June, and in the meantime the present 
Act was passed, by which it is provided that 
where there is a note in writing showing the 
intention to confirm an invalid lease, the 
acceptance of rent shall be deemed a confirma- 
tion. In cases of a reversioner, where he is 
able and willing to confirm a lease, his con- 
firmation may be taken. 

St. James’s Cuurcnu, Piccapitiuy.—The 
outside of this church is undergoing repair: 
the following are the tenders for the works, 
viz., tuck-pointing, painting, and cleaning :— 

Abbott and Son .....+.++++- £515 

Bast. scvscccvneponsccccces Map 

COOOR >< ppcpnavadd tenn beens 
We hope it is not true that the churchwardens 
are going to remove the present illuminated 
clock face. The tower is greatly out of the 
upright, and, if we mistake not, gets worse and 
worse. 





* Bedford-street, Covent-garden. 
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Suerriety Scnoor or Desion.—The 

annual meeting of the patrons and friends 
of the Government School of Design at 
Sheffield took place on Thursday in last 
week, and was numerously attended, Earl 
Pitewilliam was in the chair. The report 
read by the hon. secretary congratulated 
all interested on the continued prosperity 
and increasing financial resources of the 
institution; and announced that two scholar- 
ships, one of 20/, and the other of 12/., had 
been established; the former to be held for 
two years and the latter for one year. These 
were in addition to the mayor's prize of ten 
guineas for the best original design of an 
article of Sheffield manufacture. The special 
class for ladies had been very successful, being 
now attended by fifty-three pupils. The chair- 
man, in his address, drew attention to the 
liberality of the Government to this school as 
one of the first class. As to the ground for 
hope of great improvement in the taste with 
which the British, as a first-class manufacturing 
nation, would yet adorn the fruits of their un- 
rivalled mechanical genius, his lordship said he 
had yet to be taught why the English mind is less 
perceptive of taste in art than the mind of the 
Frenchman, and the mind of the German from 
whom we derive our origin. He saw no reason 
why the German who resided in Bavaria should 
have a better taste than we, who descend from 
those Germans who a thousand years ago 
migrated to this country, unless the reason be 
in this, that the Government of Germany— 
that the Government of most of the German 
states—have given greater encouragement, and 
elicited the taste of the people, to a greater 
degree than has ever been done by the Govern- 
ment of this country. The meeting was also 
addressed by Mr. Parker, M.P., Mr. Babbage, 
Col. Keppel, and others; and appropriate 
resolutions were unanimously passed. 

Tue Iron Trapve.—The iron masters ap- 
pear to have at length got tired, themselves, of 
the mockery of the nominal price system, and 
not even their most devoted adherents can 
venture to quote any price as that fixed at the 
last quarterly meetings. The truth of our 
assertion, that sales had been made at a lower 
figure than ever, has been supported by subse- 
quent events, as well as by a very general im- 
pression in the trade that former prices cannot 
be sustained. Pig-iron has been offered for 
sale at almost any price, and iron worth 10/. a 
few years since would have been willingly 
parted with, we believe, at less than one- 
eighth of that price! One leading house, at least, 
is said to have declared a reduction of recent 
prices to the extent of 10s.a ton. And yet it 
is admitted on all hands that the present de- 
pression is not owing to any material reduction 
in the demand for iron for home consumption, 


Water Worxs.—The Grand Junction 
Water Works Company, | have been in- 
formed, employ engines of 100-horse power 
to force their water from Brentford to their 
reservoir on Campden Hill, Kensington, and 
the resistance of the air in the pipes is occa- 
sionally so great that they cannot regulate to a 
certainty the force to be applied, and the water, 
in consequence, sometimes follows the air up 
the vent pipes and overflows. May I ask why 
the principle of the air-pump, or of exhaustion 
and atmospheric pressure, should not be ap- 
| plied to the pipes from the metropolis : surely 
‘the force required would be less, and the 
expense reduced, whilst the result would 
| be always the same, and equable? If any 
| new company should be formed for supply- 
‘ing the metropolis with water, I should be 
| glad to see the experiment tried of convey- 
_ ing the pipes to supply the houses on handsome 
iron arches on each side of the streets. This 
would avoid the repeated necessity of breaking 
up the causeway to relay them, and be in every 
respect more handy.—J. P. 

Norruampton ArcuirecturaL  So- 
cieTy.—The annual autumn meeting of this 
society was held on the 10th inst., in North- 
ampton, the Marguis of Northampton in the 
chair. The report read by the Rev. Henry 
Greene mentioned, amongst other matters, that 
in the county of Rutland, the church of Ash- 
well is in course of complete restoration, 
without and within, at the sole expense of 
Lord Downe. The Chicheley Brass, in the 
church of Higham Ferrers, in memory of the 
parents of Archbishop Chicheley, the great 
architectural benefactor of Higham, and 
founder of All Souls’ College, Oxford—has 
been restored by Messrs. Waller. Also that 
“in consequence of applications that have 
been frequently made on the subject, the com- 
mittee have prepared a list of architects and 
artificers in church work, who have been em- 
ployed hy members of our own society, and 
whose designs have been submitted to the 
committee, together with a list of useful books 
of reference on architectural subjects. This 
list is now in course of publication, and the 
committee will feel obliged by the suggestions 
of members to make the list as perfect as pos- 
sible. The committee, however, wish it dis- 
tinctly to be understood that in publishing the 
names of persons employed within the Arch- 
deaconry, they do not take upon themselves 
the responsibility of recommending all or any, 
but, by referring to the place where their work 
is executed, leave each person to judge for 
himself.” Rev. G. A. Poole then read a paper 
** On the development of Geometrical Tracery.” 
Rev. C. H. Hartshorne then read a paper 
“On the Calotype as applicable to archi- 
tectural objects ;” and Rev. H. J. Bigge 








with the exception of rails and other descrip- 
tions required for railway purposes. At Bir- 
mingham the manufacturers are fully em- 
ployed, and trade is unusually brisk. So is it 
elsewhere. The masters themselves now see 
clearly, what we some time since pointed out, 
that all their difficulties arise from the differ- 
ence between a host of furnaces called into 
existence for a temporary purpose, namely, the 
formation of railways, and the much smaller 
number necessary to the normal trade of the 
country. The amount of that difference in 
number must be lessened as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The only question seems to be, who is 
to give way ?—who is to forego the final chance 
of remuneration? The weakest, doubtless, will 
go to the wall, and the longest purse prevail. 
ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC. —A suggestion, 
long since recorded in our journal, has been 
revived by a proposal of Mr. Krone, of the 
telegraphic department at the Waterloo station, 
to provide each train with a telegraphic instru- 
ment and batteries, so that in case of accident 
at intermediate stations where there are no 
telegraphs the wires might be easily attached 
to the line wires, and the necessary communi- 
cation made. “The guard,” he adds, “ might 
be easily taught to connect up and work the 
instruments, so as to be prepared in any case 
of emergency. The plan could be easily 
adopted, even where there is no station what- 
ever.”———All operations connected with the 
submarine telegraph between England and 
France are suspended till the spring. ‘The in- 
terval will be employed in manufacturing the 
wire cables and other apparatus, so that the 
clectric line may be completed by May. 


a paper “ On Memorials in Churchyards.” 

VeNnTILATION. — We have accounts of 
an invention in America bearing on this 
subject. It is a self-acting ventilator for 
passenger ships, acting with the ordinary 
roll of the vessel. A tube, having a curve 
of the shape of a segment midships, is filled 
with a certain quantity of water: the two 
upper openings are connected with two vertical 
tubes leading to the decks below, with certain 
valves at the point of connection. A working 
model shows the effect to be, that fresh air is 
introduced on one side, and foul air is 
pumped out at the other. The inventor is 
about to apply for a patent in England. 
Sir John Walsham has been ventilafing 
workhouses by means of zinc tubes, 3 inches 
in diameter, perforated at the sides, towards 
the bottom, with holes of 1-12th of an inch 
diameter, which are carried across the ceiling 
of the room, suspended by hooks, and taken 
through the walls to the open air, where they 
terminate in perforated convex ends, provided 
with caps, hung by a small chain, to cover the 
end most exposed to the wind in extremely 
cold weather. Three tubes will suffice for a 
room 23 feet by 16, or in that proportion for 
larger apartments, intervals of about 10 feet in 
the length of the room being ordinarily the 
just medium. 

TENDERs.—We beg to supply you with the 
highest and lowest amount of tenders for the 
“ Bird in Hand” public house, at Stratford, 
for Messrs. Charrington and Co. under Mr. 
Mason, architect :—Cox and Son, 1,998i. ; 
Holmes, (Eastham), 1,418/. How is this ?— 











Free Linganies AND Museums.—The 
Salford li and museum is in a prosperous 
state. An itional room for books is nearly 
completed, and will hold 5,000 volumes, be. 
sides 7,000 already collected. A number of 
volumes have been already provided for the 
additional library. The government have 

ranted a number of casts for the museum, 
The grounds have been laid out in picturesque 

slots, and an ornamental pond and fountain are 
in course of formation.——At Liverpool a 
special meeting of the proprietors of the 
Royal Institut’ on has been called to consider 
the scheme proposed by the committee of the 
council for the formation of a public library, 
It has been in contemplation to hand the Royal 
Institution over to the council, on certain 
terms, for the purposes of the library, and the 
committee of the institution have issued a cir- 
cular urging assent of the proprietors gene- 
rally. The committee state that the funds at 
their disposal are inadequate to do justice to 
its objects.———A public meeting has been held 
at Kidderminster, at which it has been resolved 
that the town council be requested to carry 
out the provisions of the Museums and Libra- 
ries’ Act. The meeting was a very limited 
one, though regularly called by the mayor, 
and an attempt was made to burke the resolu- 
tion on that ground. The absence of active 
opponents, however, in this case, should be 
regarded as equivalent to the consent implied 
by silence. 

Irish Bett Founpinc.—A first-class 
church bell has just been produced at the 
foundry of Mr. Thomas Hodges, of Abbey- 
street, Dublin. It has been cast for the new 
church at Sandymount, erected by the Right 
Hon. Sydney Herbert, and bears on its outer 
rim the name of the clergyman and church- 
wardens. It weighs 114 cwt. This kind of 
work, according to Saunders’s News Letter, 
is now nearly confined to Ireland, although 
formerly carried on largely in England—a cir- 
cumstance which, arose from the monopolising 
desire of an English gentleman, who pur- 
chased nearly all the bell foundries in England, 
the knowledge of mixing properly the various 
bell metals having passed away with his work- 
men. 

Curious Fracture oF A SusPENSION 
BripGe.—While some sheep were lately pass- 
ing along Balloch Suspension-bridge, which 
spans the Leven near Lochlomond, it suddenly 
gave way in the middle, and sank about twelve 
inches. The rupture seems to have been 
caused by the snapping of two rods, each 
about an inch in diameter, and this has led to 
the twisting and breaking of other parts, mak- 
ing the whole difficult of repair. The bridge is 
said to be on Dredge’s principle. Ithas stood 
eight years, and, during Balloch fair, was 
crowded with hundreds of people without 








evincing the least weakness. ‘Ihe fracture 
took place opposite the side on which the 
sheep were placed. 

Tue NortTuern Scuoo ts, St. MARTIN’S- 
IN-THE-FieLps.—The new Northern Schools, 
of which we gave an engraving in our last 
volume (p. 451), were opened on the 17th in- 
stant, under the auspices of the lord bishop of 
the diocese, too late for us, however, to do 
more now than allude to the fact. 

RaIn-WATER AT RaiLway Srations.— 
Having observed, in a recent number of THE 
BUILDER, an article on the neglect of rain- 
water which falls on house-tops, it appeared to 
me that a much more important use than is 
there mentioned is also neglected, viz., with 
regard to locomotives. Your correspondent 
gives 14 gallons to the square foot per annum. 
Now, many railways have, not square feet, but 
acres of roof, and as one acre is equal to 
43,560 square feet, which gives 609,840 
gallons of soft water per annum on one acre of 
roof, the advantages which would follow are 
these :—Ist. The water would be had for the 
expense of the cistern. 2nd. Less consump- 
tion of coke, as rain-water boils easier than 
hard. 3rd. The boilers would not be in- 
crusted.—A. G. M. 

: TENDERS 

Delivered on the 2nd inst. for the drainage of the 


Deves, at Yarmouth, about 7,400 feet of sewer, under the 
direction of Mr, Hilling, town surveyor ;— 








8. d. 
J. Thompson, Yarmouth ......... 4224 0 0 
H. Johnson, London ..,....0...06 4,393 0 0 
G. Peggins, Yarmouth ..,.....0<. 4,234 19 0 
R. Page. Yarmouth .....4....00008 3,922 0 0 
R, Pratt, Yarmouth (accepted) , 3,715 0 0 
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THE BUILDER. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Complainant.” —The advertisement in question was in- 
advertently admitted, against rule. 

“ To Coleer on Parch meat.”- Several modes will be found 
in early numbers. We shall be glad to learn one particu- 
larly good. 

a 8.,” “8. L..” “Constant Reader,” “T. A. M.” (we 

, “0,” “BC.” «M PL” «Ww, 

cy _ mee. w.ae “d. 6 a.” “GR. 6” “27,8. 

«Jj aan  . net our rule), “W. B.” (the gentleman 

whe professional architect, but a horticulturist), 

tees m aie appear), “ Quondam, " «+ Zeta” ( dec lined 

with thanks), “ The ” (send more oe “J, ke (next 
week), “ R. and Son” (next week), “ B. 

“ Books and Addresses.”—We have not time ma point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICR.—All communications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
«“ Editor :” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 











NEW WORK BY Sin FRANCIS HEAD 
HE DEFENCELESS STATE of of GREAT 


NAIT ape, un WoineA "SI is A BRAD, Bast 


re — — 


f 


cgpleation te aod BANKETT. 


Prema et omnes 


‘| 





Jest published, price 44 


wi (DENING of CHANCERY-LANE.— 

rrespondence of Mr. John Hobert T with Her 
PAM .. - of Weeds and Porest:. the Right Ho. 
nourable the Earl of Radnor, and the Honourable Benchers of 
Lincoln's inn, with the Opinions of the Daily Press on the above 


m nt subject. 
~ Og SPENCER, Bookseller, 314, High-Holborn, and all 


ee os - ~_ ——— 


Just published. price %, cloth boards, pom 18mo. 


SEFUL HINTS ON VENTILATION, 
explanatory of its leading principles, and designed to 
facilitate th plicatic f containing 
also pra: steal information. on the us A ~ Ey. oy ak, 


y W. engineer. 
London : rMrx te. MARSHALL, and Co.; Manchester: 
J.T. PARKES. 89, Marketstreet ; and all Booksellers. 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Now complete in one volume, elegantly bound for the drawing- 
room table, &c., price 1. 


UILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDIEVAL; 


Being Illustrations of the Edifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
of some of the Architectural Works of the Middle Ages, 
By GEO. GODWIN, F.R.8., 
Fellow of the Institute of Architects ; Corresponding 
Member of several Societies 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The bold and effective woodcuts which have now appeared for 

some years past in the weekly sheets of our excellent contemporary 
must be familiar to all who are the least interested in 
architecture, if, Y* were rae ay from the show they make among their 
fellows of the *‘ press in the windows of the news- 
venders. It vill = are sure, be yery acceptable to such as set a 
higher value upon these prints than the ephemeral penense they 
give on their first appearance, to have smooth and weil-printed im- 
P ata very moderate price. In the republication now be- 
fore us, With the advantages of glossy ink and tinted paper, they 
om a beauty which some persons will be scarcely prepared to 
who are not fully aware of the great importance of good 

= nting to wood engravings.”—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“ This cheap and handsome re-issue of the me py ents which 
have ap; from time to time in The Builder is an exceedingly 
useful adi a — i literature. We know that work is 

ing many who have no connection with 
7 Bett er -¥, owever, a class who are not aware of the 
value or ¢curivsity of its many encravings, and such persons will, 
no doubt, avail themselves of this handsome re-issue of them, 
printed on finer paper and with greater care, and accompanied 
with a proper amount of descriptive letter-press.”— Art Jow 

“A publication of much merit and interest. The articles are 
able and sensible, the engravings excellent.”— The Literary Gazette. 


“The idea of republishing in a separate and handsome form 
some of the best architectural subjects that have been given in The 
was a good one. Besides being thus brought toether 
within a comupneaibwey small and convenient compass, separated 
from miscellaneous matter of only technical or temporary in- 
terest,—the woodcuts are so greatly improved in appearance that 
they scarcely seem to be from the same blocks as before The same 
illustrations, or the sume number of them, could not have been 
brought out at the same price had not the blocks been already ex- 
ecuted, and had they not served their purpose in a periodical 
having an assured sale.” 





an — The Athencewm. 


“ Unparalleled in the artistic world for cheapness as well as for 
utility and beauty of effect.” “ It is among the cheapest and the 
best works of the kind ever published.”— The Observer. 


“ This ought to be supported by public patronage, for it certainly 

a very moderate price, a greater quantity and variety of 

evtertainment to the eye as well as to the mind than has hitherto 

been afforded by any popular architectural publication. It appears 

to us p pepsin plan, ey ae new buildings, together with 
others of older date.”—-The Globe 


“ This is a happy idea, most skilfully carried out. Fine printing, 
and a deep yellow paper, give a most charming effect to these 
pn aero | faithful ‘illustrations of the edifices of the nineteenth 

century, and of some of the architectural works of the Middle 
Ages ? and the work will thus worthily fill a gap in pictorial 
literature—for we have no popular book of conseg uence on modern 
architecture. Medieval structures, moreover, have rarely been 
more effectively treated.”— Gloucestershire Chronicle. 

See also the Civil Enginesrs’ Journal, the Morning Herald, 
Morning Advertiser, Bristol Journal, Bristol Mirror, &. &c. &. 


No. 3, York-street, Covent Garden. May be obtained through 
any Bookseller. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


THE BUILDER’S FRIEND, 





published in a concise form, so as to fit the pocket-book, 
It shows, in one line, the relative prices plank, deals, battens, 
and timber bear to each other, from 20l. to 451. the hundred. 
rson about building will easily discover which is cheapest 
for him to buy. 
Sold at the Office of “ The Builder.” 2, York-street, Covent Gar- 
den, and to be had by order of all Booksellers in the United King 
dom. Forwarded by post for 13 penny stamps. 





Jes published, price 5s., boards, 


EW COUNTY COURT EXTENSION 


ACT. With Notes of Cases decided in the Superior 
Courts, relative to the Prastice and Jurisdiction of the County 
pe rer Kemoval of Causes, and Staying Proceedings by Pro- 

ibition. 
By DAVID ELWIN COLOMBINE, Solicitor of ee Courts of 

Westminster, practising in the County Cou 

“ What Mr. Colomhine has qroqeeet 3 is the result of Doth thought 
and industry.”— Westminster Review. 

“It 1} supplies al all the ietresnetion necessary for the practitioner in 
the New ~Morn Post, 
London: WLLDY and SO 8, Lincoln’ #-Inn-gateway, Carey-street. 


REAT NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
1851.—In order to enable the countless thousands who pur 
that visiting the Metropolis during the ensuing year to onder a8 
—_ ter 9 s sooing Bago, their inhended —_ pM ie | ry < 
now in course of publication, called LON DO 
a8 Tt | 1s is hO-DAY. Where to go, and What to see. Tt will 
3 and will contain a full and authen- 
t' «description of the Palaces. Public Buildings, and Religious 
;'with particnlars of all the Theatres, Museums, and Free 
Galering of A and will be illustrated with upwards of 200 en- 
grayjngs on wood.—H. G. CLARKE and Co., 4, » Exeter Change. 


GREAT EXHIBITION « OF 1951. 
On Saturday, November phew D be #” wep No, 1, price 3d.; 


A 
HE EXPOSITOR; a WEEKLY 
ILLUSTRATED RECORDER of Inventions, Designs, 
TTS, as a Guide to the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
pages folio. 

Principat Contents: Original Articles on Domestic and 
Fo swage of Art Manufacture—Scientific Discoveries and 
Inventions—The Patent Laws—Visits to British and Forei 
Manufacturing Districts—Weekly Report of the yreaxen of the 
Great Exhibition at Home and Abroad—Weekly Register of 
and Patents—Improvements in the Production and Pre- 

of Raw Material—Inventions and Improvements in 
Agricultural mal Toaplens ements and Manufacturing Machin ee 

ic Works in Progress—Summa: > of Men 
fe sand. ——— a Momeivs, with Portraits of Eminent 
ay men—Reviews of Works on Science, Art. 
&c.—Correspondence, piven, &e. Beautifully [lustrated 
with re Pictures, aud Practical Designs. 


‘Sitatiemmantes remtves by J. spo pt ay junior, 
Publishers 5, Sone Sold by all Booksellers and News Agents. 


























NEWS! 3 NEWS! NEWS! — The best, 


pent, aad lores rerun r in the world LLOYD'S 
WEEKLY LONDON N WSPAP contains sixty large columns 
of the latest intelligence from all parts of the globe, Mir o 
threepence, postage free. Send three postage stamps to E. LLOY 
12, bury-square, London, and receive one copy asa a 


EAD WORKS, HAMMERSMITH.— 
F. CLARK and SON, Lead, Glass, Oil, and Colour Mer- 
chants, beg to inform plumbers, builders, &c., that their eye 


cash price for sheet-lead_ and pipe, delivered free to any pa of 
London, is 18%. per ton. Ditto, ditto, in exchange, 2. 10s. per ites 


HE PATENT GALVANIZED IRON. 
WORKS—MILLWALL and BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON OFFICE, 3, MANSION-HOUSE PLACE. 
TUPPER and CARR, 











rs to 
THE GALVAN IZED TRON COMPANY, 
Supyly patent Galvanized Sheets, plain or corrugated, for roofing. 
c., Water or Gas Pipes, Castings, Wire of all gauges, Guttering, 
Weicker &c. Wholesale. retail, and for export. 
An allowance to the trade. 


[RON BUILDING and ROOFING 
Wo 
BIRMINGHAM, late of Southwark. 


JOHN H. PORTER, 

Manufacturer of the Corrugated and other kinds of [ron Roofing 
for railway stations, carriage sheds, farm buildings, gas-works, 
warehouses, factories, &c. &. 

PATENTEE 
Of the Corrugated Iron Dosata, Girders, and Fire-proof Floors. 


4 > 7 

HE PATENT GALVANIZING and 
CORRUGATING IRON COMPANY, Glasshouse-yard, 
Cen the principal entrance to me London Docks—Offices 1, 
Minories, London. J. SYMONDS and Co. Managers. 
The npropuiatens have brought Galvanizing and Corrugating to 
pas perfection, and the facilities they in executing orders 
any extent induce them to solicit the favours of contractors, 
builders, and ethers, assuring them that all orders intrusted to 
their care shall be executed in a superior manner, and with the 
utmost ——. On hand, for exportation or home consumption, 
galvanised plain and corrugated sheets for iron houses, roofing, &c. 
iron gutie ng, ves and gas pipes, hooping, and wire of all sizes, 

* A Discount allowed to the trade. 











RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 
Brick-lane, St. Luke’s).— J.J. JONES having made addi- 
tionsto his STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he can now supply them with Plain and Ornamental [ron Columns, 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, meponpten, Window 
Verandshs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Stalreneen, ame 
Enclosures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and ~— Brack ae ee 
levers, Newel Rars, Water — Work, Area G ly = 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, & 
BAKERS’ OVEN WORK, K. Forse Backs and beg ay 
Water Dipes and o> ights, Furnace Bars, 


coun, 
es, &c., always in stoc 





TO FLORISTS AND OTHERS. 

J JONES, Iron merchant, has always a 

@ great variety of CONICAL and SADDLE BOLLERS in 
STOCK ; also fire and furnace bars, ornamental and plain supply 
cisterns, double doors and frames, furnace grates, soot doors for 
the same, hot water pi elbows, tees, syphons, throttle valves, 
stop cocks, flange an socket elbows, &« ; also trough pipes, 
Drawings and prices of the above, on application to J. JONES, 
Iron-bridge-wharf, No. 6, Bankside, London, near the Southwark 
iron bridge. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BULLDERS., 


HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 


PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Kooms, A 
large stock of the above, of all sizes, made in the best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with CHUBB’S PATENT DE- 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly 
on sale, at very moderate rices. FIRE-PROOF SAFES i 
size, aT LS pome y Detector Locks and Latches for all y 
C. CHU8B and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. P hureh- 
yard, London. 


H OT-WATER APPA mA TUS -The 


attention of architects, builders, and others is 

requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior method o yer 
churches and chapels, halls, staircases, conservatories, forcing ond 
greene uses, manufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 

g timber, &c.,and every variety of purpose for which artificial 
heat is — uired. Within the last twenty years some hundreds of 
buildings have been heated upon this plan, and the parties for 
whom they were executed are constantly expressing their satisfac- 
tion, alge nett rE to vouch for their efficiency. 

BENJAMIN FOWLER. late of 43, Dorset-street, removed to the 
new factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 


ry 

ARMING BY HOT WATER.—J. 
WEEKS and Co., KING'S-KOAD, CHELSEA, solicit 

the a of Architects to ‘inspect their Hot-Water Apparatus, 
which is to te seen on their premises, in extensive operation. 
Ornamental Pedestals and Stacks of Pipes in great variety, appli- 
eable for warming churches, mansions, entrance-halls, offices, con- 
servatories, &c.—TUBULAR BOILERS of all sizes, warranted to 
be the most efficient and economical of any yet introduced.—J. 


WEEKS and Co., Hot-Water Apparatus M 
bed Chelsea by pparatus Manufacturers, King's- 











BUILDERS sup OTHERS. 
ART on SONS, W e and Manu- 


I Nos. 53, 54, and 55, Wych 
sani, SNL tir Rata d ake Menai 
errs PATENT SELF-A STING DOOR FURNITURE 
NDL facturers of Dr. ARNOTT'S VENTI- 


miths, Bell &c. &c. to aa ~ A} — and well 
rato - reé ve we 

selected fy of booit FURS iTURE in yw suitable material, 
gk ge bell-pulls, levers, &c., and also to their 

oOCKS and fet ES in mortice, rim. ae toe iron gate, 

cabinet &c., of all qualities, including Barron's, Bramah’s, Chubb's, 

and Pitt's Patent. 


—To r 
SESE AL TOR RCNSERE wrought and cut nails, screws, 


bolts, 
BRASS POU N DRY—Bell cranks of all descriptions, cornice poles, 
atuve pods, Cee Gast Sancta es, desk and hat rails, window guards, 
0) 
pital Li al ge of of I kinds, including brackets, rods, 
arms, ng sock 

o nae Moen NGS ee ed a HINGES, — — ~ Redmund’s, Smith's, 
. WINDOW BIL BLIND FITTINGS of the most ap principle. 

SHERINGHAM'S ead all other Ett, LATORS. 
MORTICE LOCKS, for which they are 


as perfected. 

HART and SONS, aware that the practice of bitaniog NET NET 
price-lists b a jurious to the interestsof the trate 

ate liow it, but at the same time they beg to assure thelr 

friends that Ou — will be found equally as low as those of any 

other respectable house. 


RICE’S IRONMONGERY, STOVE, and 
Poot AN ah 
ves, r inc 





3-feet self-act’ vot s Cottage Renae. Gon an Tat Boiler, 356. each. 
Sh 11 
Cut Sheet eer oe 8. per oe 


15s. *~ 6d. 14s, 1 ™! 1a cwt. 


i a 
1-inch but Lath, he 9d. per c 
6inch 3-bolt Rim Locks, with I Beotch Springs, best patent fur- 
nigare, nt iy aa be per dozen 
mprov ow 
HUT WATER Lapeer 6 06. per doe nention greenhouses, &c., on 
improved principles, being the cheapest heat known. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double babe, per inch, 
ister Stoves, 5d. 6d. 64d. per inch. 
Self-acting Range. with circular pate and back boilers, best 
rought bars and bright fittings— 
3 ft, 91 188. 3 ft. 6 in., 3. 7a. 4ft., 2 a 
a feet Cottage Ranges, with ovens and back boilers, 338. am. 
3-feet self-ncting ditto, ditto ......-.-+ss+ns-2++2> 35a. 
Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per ona maby Nails, 13s. 6d. a rea 
Best ul 
ly 1f 2 24 3 inch and larger, 
14s. .. 14s. 


ewt. 
Best Te Town Glue, 38s. Ditto, Scotch. 538. per cwt. 
Best eae Sash on 





a 


4s. 6d. 5s. 6d. fe 10s. 6d. It gross. 
x F. R. WILLIAMSON’S [RON MONGERY and STOVE 
WARKEHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, Pinsbury-square. 
Lists of Prices had on application at the Warehouse, or by letter 
pre-paid, inclosing postage stam p.— Warehouse closes at 7 o'clock. 


7 vv 
LARK and HUNT’S IRONMONGERY, 
STOVE and METAL WAREAOUSE, 139, Shoreditch. 
Strong Elliptic Stoves, with extra back, 23d. per inch. 
Register Stoves, 5d. per inch. 
3-ft. Self-acting Cottage Ranges, with Oven and Boilers, 36s. 4 
3-ft. Self-acting ditto, with wrought barsand —- — een 





Cast Rain-water Pipe { x — per ae 
Cast Gutters—4 inch, 84. | a 
43 inch. 
O.G, Gutters ....-.0+-+0+ ak 1s. per yard. 


2 3i 
Best Cut Clasp and Rose {ith ayatha 1s i 100 6d por owt 
Sheet pnek — lis. 9d. per cwt. 
1-inch Cut Lath, 14s. pe Cast Lath, 9s. 6d. 

Pm tee Rim Locks, with  Beotch Springs and best Furniture 

atent Spindles, 15s. per « 

¢inch 3-Bolt Rd. Ward Mortice, with best Furniture and Patent 
cade, > 2s. 9d. 
Light Elliptic and Register Metal, 128. per cwt. 
Hot Water Pipes, as. 6d. per cwt. 


© BUILDERS, CABINET-MAKERS, 
and OTHERS. 
Best Cut Sheet Flooring Brads, 11s. 6d. per ewe 
Fine = Clasp = a 

14s, 6d. a 6d. a es 18. 6d. per owt, 
lh 3 inch. 
Cros Garnet m oer per dozen pair. 

ss % 4s. 3d. fs. 83, 


“i 6 38 Dim == 
Best Bright Tower Bolts, per doz. 
6 A. SB eS ee te 
7 





8. 9d. 


as, 
4 10d. 2 - ia 8. per yard. 


TEKM 
A —_s may be had on application. 
. PFEIL and Co., 
Whol i ‘ 3%, Brass Foundry 
and Nail Warchouse, 
5and 6, Broad-street, Bloomsbury,London. 
AGENTS FOR LEA’S PATENT 
MORTISE LOCKS AND BOLTS. VR 











TO BULLDERS AND CARPENTERS, &c. 


H. BOOBBYER and CO., late Sturch 


o aad Boobbyer, [ronmongery, Brass Foundry, Nail, and Tool 








ARMING.—HOT-WATER APPA- 


RATUS, with improved boilers, requiring no brickwork, 
and arranged to continue in action from twelve to sixteen hours 
without attention ; adapted for cong chapels, conservatories, 
and every description of buildi lied and erected on the 
most reasonable terms. Also, the H ‘ERM MANTERION, an appa- 
ratus which warms without injuring the air, and er 
itself on account of its simplicity, ag fees 
econoniy : especially adapted for churches, ¢ alls, or both. 
ings only used occasionally.—Apply to SPILLER ant TAYLER, 
Engineers, Battersea. 


Di ieweara PATENT GAS BATH.—By 


_ By ty use of potthe aleve, a HOT patH fone, be qotninet in = 
opence, vei 1 show rovis 

itself with this” ook peut, 5 ite i limited cost placing i > 

within the means o’ its simplicity within the manageme 

of a child OEP RIES t BUONO} to i AS COOKING STOVES 
are adapted for all establishm or ‘small, and need enly to 

“+ seer. to be appreciated for “hele and 

tirely dispensing with all coal. To be con daily in operation 

Datos Bry ia Meter at 221, Regent-stree: d also in action.— 











eter, 40,000 i 
applied for all bh ee a et can be 


No. 14, Stanho rect, Clare-market, London, for 
the theenepy y of a” Builders, Cabinet-makers, U pholders, &c. 


San Ca Sheet Flooring Brads, lls. 6d. per cwt. 
Fine Cat Clasp and Rose. 
lia 6d. 0 Ms6d | 6s 6d ld 19s. 62. 
lk 1 2 *. 3 inc 
Best Bright Tower Bolts. 
la 34. 1s. 74. 2s. 2d. Ps oa. per Gee, 
3 + 5 in 
Best Patent Sash Line. 
o* oo. a ae > ry 10a, 6d. per gross. 
0. 
Cast Lath Nails, 108. a Air Bricks, 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
DR. sates VEBTILATONS. 
n Hd : inches 5s. 
An cnlhtieatd in Brass, Bronzed, Gilt, &e. 
An extensive stock of Mortise Locks, Drawback Locks, Iron Rim 





Locks, and Latches, of every description, at very reduced 
also Door Furni in pn 4 amber. _ sd ebony, ‘ 
hern, = benep, a. we 


[aie en suite. 

are the HI ING 1 BOLT M MORTISE 

OKS, a. so universally yy F —Established = 
best 6 








LOC 
ee e supply of 


id a aed 





EDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


SIMMS (late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin, 
begs to acquaint Builders and the Trade that he has now on hand, 
at his Manufactory (the first of ite kind ever established), a na 
large Assortment of Dry and Well-seasoned OA K and DEaY TS 5 
PARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING of 
all sorts. from $ inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parallel width 
and thickness, and at greatly Redu Prices. Also, Timber, 
Deals, Oak Planks, Scantlings, Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 
Machinery. Laths, &c,—Apply at E. SIMMS’S (late W. Cleave’s 
Flooring Manufactory, Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin. 


7 

JLOORING.—ALFRED ROSLING begs 

to inform his customers and the trade generally, that he has 

again very materially REDUCED the PRICES of his DRY FLOOR 

BOARDS. of which he has in stock an extensive assortment. To 

archasers of # quantity of freshly prepared boards A. R. is able 

t offer a great reduction upon his current prices, to avoid the 

expense of piling away in the drying sheds. ouldings in great 

variety. and prepared in a very sunerior manner.—South wark - 
bridge Wharf. Bankside, October, 1849. 


TEYHOMAS ADAMS, Mahogany and Timber 








THE BUILDER. 


ANDELL ond SAUNDERS, 


YMEN and STONE MERCHANTS, 
— BATH, 





i also cost for transit to any part of the kingdom, 
oe furnished on application. 


PARKET WHARF, REGENT’S-PARK 

_— MARTIN and WOOD solicit the atten- 

tion of Button Masons, and others, to a aoe of Portland, 

York, and Derby Stone; r Slates. 

Plaster, Bri Tiles, Laths, Fire-goods, Fire-stone. &c., sold at 

the aL, ‘ossible "prices Po . Portland Head-stones, 

Ledgers, Steps, ndings, &¢., ou 

: lings let on hire. A Stock of Northen’s Drain 

i nekaen, pred, on hand. Mortar, Lime and Hair, Fine 
Stuff, &c. Prompt attention paid to country orders, 


BAt STONE.—RANDELL and 


SAUNDERS, Quarrymen, Bath, have appointed MARTIN 
and WOOD their 2 agents in London. M. and W. beg to 











Merchant, Bermondsey New road, Southwark. near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms, is SELLING SEASONED FLOORING at 
LESS PRICES THAN ANY ADVERTISED; also matched | 
boards and mouldings prepared from the very best material. and 
in a superior manner. Cut dealsand scantling ofevery dimension ; 
mahogany. cedar, rosewood, wainscot, elm, beech, oak, &. ; pantile, 
oak, and firlaths: wheelwrights’ goods All sawn and prepared 
goods (except timber) delivered free of expense. wing charged at | 
mill prices. Very extensive drying-sheds 

N.B. English timber taken in exchange for foreign. 


| STONE will 


inform Architects, Masons, Builders, &c,, that a large assort- 
ment of the much approved CORSH AM DOWN and other BATH 
ill always be kept at the Depot, opposite the Great 
Western Railway Station, Paddington. Orders will also be received 
at Market Wharf, Regent’s-park Basin. 


BAtu STUNE DEPOT, Great Western 
Railway Station. Paddington.-EDWARD FLUESTER 
respectfully informs Builders. Masons, and others, that he con- 
tinues to supply the Box-hill Ground Stone, Corshamdown, 

bedown. and Farleighdown Stone, of the best quality, and at 








RESENT PRICES of SEASONED 


FLOORING, prepared by improved Machinery. Net cash. 








1d in. yellow, per sq. .... 90s. Od. ]1 in. spruce, per sq. .... 138. Od, 
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Widths measured after being wrought. Quantities not less than 
thirty squares delivered within 5 miles free. 


SAMUEL ARCHBUTT and (CO., Timber Merchants, Sawing 
and Planing Mills, King’s-road, Chelsea. — 


EORGE HORATIO WILKINSON, 


Timber and Mahogany Merchant, 186, High-street, Shore- 
ditch, nearly facing the terminus of the Fastern Counties Railway, 
has always on hand a large stock of PREPARED FLOORING 
BOARDS. in every variety and thickness, well seasoned and ready | 
for use. Timber and deals of all descriptions at the lowest pos- 
sible prices; also mahogany. rosewood, and other hard woods in 
logs, plank, board. and veneers. in condition for immediate use. 
No ebarge for delivery to any of the railway stations. 


For TIMBER and DEALS apply to 


SIMMS and Co. 75, Old Broad-street. City, Shipowners 
and Importers—N.B, Contractors. Builders, Timber Merchants, 
and Manufacturers promptly supplied by rail, canal, and coast- 
wise. in every part of the Kingdom. — Direct from the docks, and 
wholesale only. 











MUIR'S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 


MPIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c.,8awn on the most approved principle, 
Boards, &c., Prepared, Matched, and Grooved, hy Muir's Patent 
Machinery. The Mills have all the advantages of navigation and 
water-carriage, being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
Canal. Goods fetched from the docks and carted home free of 


charge. 
Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 


W.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 


Y y 7 

ENERAL WOOD-CUTTING COM- 
BW PANY.—SAWING, PLANING, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, between the Suspension and 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING in all their 
branches executed with the greatest despatch and punctu- 
ality. A large Stock of seasoned and beautifully WORKED 
MOULDINGS, consisting of upwards of 100 different patterns kept 
constantly on hand ; also an extensive assortment of dry prepared 

FLOORING BOARDS, of all qualities and at reasonable rates. 


al 

HILLIPS, ALLCARD, and CO.’S 

IMPERIAL DEAL SAW-MILLS, WENLOCK-ROAD, 
CITY-ROAD, beg to invite the attention builders, carpenters, 
and the trade, to their well selected stock, consisting of a 
large assortment of TIMBER, DEALS, PLANKS, and BAT- 
TENS, of every description, and eonneey seasoned. They also 
have constantly on hand, and ready for immediate use, white and 
yellow pone FLOORING BOARDS of all thicknesses, and 
matched lining. cut and planed to a parallel breadth and thickness. 
And they are enabled to offer all their goods at very moderate prices. 


Eee arene _ _ _ —— $$ 0 
IGHTERAGE.—To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 

: Timber, Slate, and Stone Merchants, or others, requiring 
Lighterage.—The Advertiser having a large number of Barges, is 
willing to undertake LIGHTERAGE at prices that defy compe- 
tition. —-CHARLES STRUTTON, 34, Commercial-road, Lambeth. 














TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND BRICK-MAKERS. 
UMPS of Superior CONSTRUCTION, 


_ bored perfectly true by improved machinery, in various 
pain and ornamental patterns for Conservatories, Squares, Market 
lace Roads, Gardens, and for Liquid Manure. BRICK. 
MAKERS’ PUMPS, in Wrought and Cast Iron, HYDRAULIC 
LIFT PUMPS, and ENGINES for Wells of any depth. 
a and DOUBLE PUMPS up to twelve-inch bore, kept 
‘or Hire. 
BENJ. FOWLER (late of 63. Dorset-street), removed 
to the new Factory, Whitefriars-street, Fleet-street. 





TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS 


MPPHE attention of the 
Trade is called to 
JOHN WARNER & SONS’ 
TENT VIBRATING 
STANDARD PUMP, 
which is recommended for the simpli- 
city of its construction, and the ease 
with which it works. 

By the introduction of the vibrating 
standard the cumbrouscarr age and ex- 
pensive slings and guides rre unneces- 
sary, rendering the — considerably 
less e on the old plan. 
Beer and Water Engines for raising 
fluids from a depth not exceeding 28 feet ; 
also, Garden Engines constructed on the 
same principle. 

“ gOUs WASHER & Sone, 
Crescent, Jewin-str ndo 
Manufacturers and p= sg 


> 7 mJ 
LEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES 
AND TUBING, for Railway Companies, Brewers, Dis- 
tillers, Fire Engines, Ga- Companies, Gardening and Agricultural 
urposes, &c.—J. L, HANCOCK’S patent VULCANIZED INDIA 
UBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly well adapted for 
Fire Engines, Pumps, Gas, Beer pet, Gardens, Liquid 
Manure, and alt perpetes where a perfectly flexible pipe is 
required. Made sizes, from inch bore upwards, and of an: 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted wit 
oe copper Seaneh and roses complete, ready to be attached 

water- er cisterns. manufactu 
LYNE HANCOCK en 
N.B. Vuleanizea 














aber key of i if ant 
hot-water and steam pi d valoanised rubber ai x 
bess for all kinds of Joints. and other purposes, sae sy 





the lowest prices. Painswick Stone in blocks and slabs of any 
por pone oly always on hand.—N.B. Stone and other goods landed 
and earted. 


AEN STONE, SELECTED FOR 
EXTERNAL WORKS.—LUARD. BEEDHAM and Co., 
Quarry Proprietors and Importers from Allemagne. 
AUBIGNY STONE from the Quarries, near Falaise, Calvados 
ent.~—Aubigny is of similar colour to Portland Stone, its 
texture finer, price and labour of working about the same. 

RAN VILLE STONE from Ranville Gaarties, near Caen, Nor- 
mandy.—Suitable for strong works, wharf and quay walling, price 
and labour similar Caen Stone.—Depst, Caen Sufferance 
Wharf, Rotherhithe.—Information ard samples supplied from the 
Office, 18, Southwark-square, Borough. 


AEN STONE.—P. FOUCARD, Quai des 
Abattoirs, Caen (propriétaire de Carriéres & Allemagne), 
offers CAEN STON guaranteed from the first quarries at Alle- 
magne, delivered to vessels or waggons (free of expense), from the 
dept at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf. 14, Fore-street, Limehouse. 
Contracts taken for any quantities.—Cargoes shipped to order, 
from Caen, to any part of the coast—Apply to P, FOUCARD. at the 
Office, 39. Stoney-street, Borough Market ; or to Mr. 8. WEBSTER, 
at the Wharf.—Samples to be seen, and references to be had, at 
Mr. MARSH’S, No. 3. Charlotte-row. near the Mansion House. 


Qi RLING’S BELVEDERE SLATE 
KD WORKS, Belvedere-road, Lambeth.—A reduced list of 
rices of the best WELCH SLATE SLABS, planed both faces, will 

sent on application (post paid) being made, and inclosing a postage 
stamp. The pricesare under those advertised for inferior s!ates. 


HE PIMLICO SLATE WORKS.— 
Patronized by Royalty, the Heads of the Nobility, the 
Clergy, Architects of E Builders, Foiley, Contractors, 
and the Public generally—MAGNUS’S ENAMELLED SLATE 
(notwithstanding the vile imitations and infringements of his 
patent that are attempted) continues to grow in favour with the 
public, being. handsomer, more durable, and very much ch r 
than marble.—Price lists sent to any part of the kingdom gratis, 
and a book of drawings sent postage free on receipt of 3a in 
stamps. Ci terns, Filters, Dairy and Larder Shelves. Wine Cellar 
Fittings, Slabs, and every variety of plain Slate Work, at prices 
that defy competition.—49 and 50, Upper Belgrave-place. 
TO MASONS, 
EDUCED PRICE of MARBLE SLAB. 
—The LONDON MARBLE AND STONE WORKING 
COMPANY continue to sell Slab, of superior quality and well 
sawn, at their Manufactory, ESHER-STREET, near Millbank, 
Westminster, at the following reduced prices, viz. :—~ 
§ inch, at 1s. 2d. per foot. 
1 ineh, at 1s. 4d. S 


EINED MARBLE. — TO MASONS, 
BUILDERS. &.—NOW on SALE, at the Marble and 
Wood Sawing Mills, Commercial-road, Pimlico, The largest 
STOCK in Lonion of VEINED MARBLE, in SLABS, at the fol- 
lowing low prices for Cash :~ 
inch .. .. .. 18 3d. per foot super. 
Pee ” 
Sawing, 5d. rd foot <uper, fetched and delivered ; Bardilla, Dove, 
Black, and Gold Statuary, and all other Marbles in general use, in 
slab and block, equally low. 


y . 

wAMUEL CUNDY, Mason and Builder, 
\ PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, 

GOTHIC WINDOWS, ALTAR SCREENS, and other Works 
produced at a remarkably cheap rate. 

FONTS from 5l. upwards. Spormnene on view of the Early 
ecorated, and Perpendicular styles. 
































ved. 
RTISTS retained for SCULPTURED GOTHIC 


ARVINGS. 
MEMORIAL CROSSES, MONUMENTS, TOMBS, HEAD- 
STONES, &c., in great variety of di . Letters cut and com- 
plete for fixing in the country. 

The Public are res fully invited to view the carefully selected 
and manufactured Stock (by improved machinery) of Veined 
Marble Wop are oe ands 

DAIRLES fitted up with MARBLE or SLATE SHELVES.— 
sek Rapa poeinene ene White or Blue and White Porcelain 

‘iles in great v o KE FE 

A GOOD MA BLE CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR 
FORTY SHILLINGS. 
A liberal digcount to the trade. 


AYLOR and CO.’s “ EUSTON” PAVE- 


MENT.—The durability and safety of this Pavement for 
Streets is generally admitted, and the ornamental character im- 
arted by the arrangement of the small stones particularly — 
t for carriage-drives, court-yards, stabling, &c. Specimens may 
seen at the Gateways of Hyde Park Corner, Albert Gate, and Stan- 
hope Gate, and also at the Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway,—(Temporary Offices), 1, Chapel-place, 
Duke-street, Westminster. 


AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 
Basements, Foot-walks, Malt-houses, Corn Stores, Floors of 
Warehouses, and every description of Pavement laid down at tle 
above low price, and the work CP PTET to JOHN Pll. 
KINGTON, POLONCEAU’S BITUMEN PA ENT OFFICE, 
14, JOHN-STREET, ADELPHL —N.B. Country 
Railway Engineers and Contractors supplied with the 
for covering bridges and arches. 








ents an 
bitumen 








Oor. 19, 1850. 








BT HS.—J. TYLER and SON’S improved 
APPARATUS, consisting of copper or gal iron 
baths, coated with enamelled, white, or Sienna insice, 
copper circulating boiler, with three-way cock for hot, cold, and 
waste water, complete, is moveable, and does not require any bri: k- 
work. Manufacturers of every description of boilers and coil pipes 
for heating baths or public buildings, hospitals, union workhouses, 
asylums, &e.—Apply to Jronspanqers or or to the 
Manufacturers, Warwick-lane, London. 


IGHT, CHEAP, and DURABLE 

ROOFING.—CROGGON’S Patent Asphalte Roofing Felt, 
and inodorous Felt for damp walls, sold in rolls 82 inches wide, 
1d. per square foot ; also Dry Hair Felt, for preventing the radia: 
tion of heat, and deadening sound; and sh for ships’ bot- 
toms, on which the copper lies smooth. Samples, directions, and 
testimonials sent by post.—CRUGGUN and Co., 2, Dowsate hill, 











yf ODERN VENETIAN STUCCO, 
Also manufactured only by 
Messrs, ORSI and ARMANI. 

The Modern Venetian Stucco is applicable to all external and 
internal marposes of Buildings, such as WALLS, CEILINGS, 
SKIRTING . FLOORING, MOULDINGS of every description, 
and also for COATING METAL of all KINDS, by which a high 
inimitable Polish is obtained, coupled with its preservation. 

SAMPLES LAY FOR INSPECTION. List of Prices, and every 
Particular, may be obtained at the Office, 6, Guildhall-Chambers, 
Basinghall-street, City ; and at the Office of “ The Builder,” 


‘MOKY CHIMNEYS.—* Their cure, 
cause, and prevention” explained : how housemaids and others 
undesignedly cause them ; how to extinguish in a few minutes chim. 
neys on fire without water, machines, or engines, founded upon 
e erin ' <4 J B  Aepaned entenien e. May be had 
till the 23 2 r ‘e-stamps ; any communi-. 
len after must be he Bs dy, sixty.—Ad ress C. W. 
HARTNETT, No. 3, Draycott-terrace, Chelsea, London. — N B. 
The curing of smoky chimneys superintenced, for particulars 
address as above. 


VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











Sheringham’s 
Ventilator, 
for the 





With single pulley from 6s. each; with leading pulley, from 6s 6d 
These Ventilators are so cmengee that the requisite quantity of 
air be admitted for the due ventilation of an apartment 
without the sipnten draught being felt by the occupants; and as 
they are placed in the external wail, their action is not impeded 
when the house is closed for the evening, at which time a constant 
enpoly of fresh air is most required —HAYWARD, BROTHERS, 
sole Manufacturers, 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-street, 
Borough ; and of all r ctable ir 8, builders, &c. 


R. ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 
CHIMNEY VALVE, 




















With Constructed 
internal for the 
action, ventilation 
and all the of 
latest apartments 
improvements. generally, 





REDUCED LIST OF PRICES—SUBJECT TO 
THE TRADE DISCOUNT. 
Second size, 16 by 9 
Plain Iron Valve .........s-++0 . oe © 





Bronzed and Leathered ......... > FF Os w 6 
Japanned, white with Gold lines 11 6 . 16 6 
Ditto with Trellis-work .......... 1770. 2 0 
Brass Front, d.orbronzed ., 13 6 . 19 6 
Diteo with Trellis work.......... 9 0. 7 06 


Ventilators of any description made to order. 
Manufactured by HART and SONS. 53, 54, 55, Wych-street, 
Strand, London.—Post-office orders payable at 282, Strand. 


hace |, BUILDERS: AND CONTRACTORS, 
ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and every description 
of ROPE used by Builders upon the lowest terms, Marquees an 
temporary awnings en sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
om pt menor agg am hn eae ey > it: zeae — = ’ 
anufacturer, intmen: er est: mnourable 
Board of Orduanee. - ss ‘i 


XIDE of ZINC—SCOTT’S PATENT— 


an innoxious basis for all paints in lieu of white lead ; 
pen to it in body, free from granulation. It may be applied with 
vantage to the manufacture of enamelled cards, paperhanings, 
lazed pottery ware, coach-panelliag, and the bleaching of lace. &c. 
id by the patentee's agents, Messrs. GRAY and ., $7, Com- 
mercial Chambers, Mincing-lane—N.B. Paints and all articles 
covered with oxide of zinc are unchangeable in colour, brilliant 
in effect, harmless in application, economical in use. 


r" 
UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 

; PAINT.—ANNOUNCEMENT, 

For MARINE USES, it possesses the following advantages :— 
It is whiter than any other Paint, and retains this whiteness for 
a, unaffected by bilge-water, or noxious rs from cargo. 

he White Paint in the hold of a ship, after discharging a sugar 
cargo, is found as white as the year before, when newly 

inted. Under these and other circumstances, when every othe! 














IMPORTANT TO OIL AND RAILWAY GREASE MER. 
CHANTS AND FACTORS ER 


OR SALE, at the Works at Weymouth, 
or my | be delivered to ClATH of the kingdom, the superior 
pooduet by distillation of BIT INOUS SCHALE, or SCHIS- 
US. “LIQUID BITUMEN,” containing, ist, a Volatile Vil, or 
Mineral Spirit; 2nd, an Oil of a greater density; 3rd, a Fatty 
Mineral Oil ; 4th, Parafine; 5th, Grease, slightly alkaline; 6th, 
Tar. The Volatile Oil, or Mineral Spirit,’ is admirably adapted as 
asolvent, and may be used for ali pu to which the most 
higbly rectified spirit of turpentine is joe oyed, or may be used for 
spirit and camphine lamps. The second oil, not so very volatile, 
1 dissolve in any proportion with seed or fish oils, of whieh it 
derably aug ts their illuminating wer, and prevents 
their becoming rancid. The third is admirably adapted for lubri- 
cating machinery, and contains—the 4th, P ne, which is easily 
btained by ery tion, and requiring but little treatment tu 
make excellent candles. The 5th, Grease, superior to animal oil or 
fat for the use of carriages. The 6th, Tar, perfectly black, very 
siecative, and which may be used generally for all purposes of 
varnish, and where mineral tar is emplo = barf further infor. 
mation may be obtained either of Mr. W. 0. HOMERSHAM, 
Schiste Works, Weymouth; or of Mr. 0. F. CHEFFINS, 11, 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, London, 











int hitherto known and tried has failed, the “ White Zinc 
aint” has preserved the fastness of its colour. Moreover, by virtue 
of its galvanic action on iron, it enters the pores, and forms an 
amalgam of the two metals, which protects the iron from rust, 
decay, or incrustation. 
, For the GENERAL PURPOSES of the decorative painter, the 
“White Zinc Paint” has been found unparalleled in whiteness, 
clearness of colour, durability, and beauty of texture, It becomes 
80 hard as to admit of polishing equal to the finest coach panelling. 
For SANITARY PURPOSES the * White Zine Paint” is valu- 
able, not only from its being totally free from every ingredient 
urious to health, but from its combining ehemical qualities 
which render it a powerful corrective where a diseases 
have prevailed ; furniture or buildi painted with it are at once 
dlainfected 1 puree ant eponed eed are bps bo - a 
well as similar results to the occupants of ne n . 
Apartments may be immediately occupied, wishoot 1 ury to the 
health of children or the most delicate constitution. 1t becomes 
from its spreading over a much large? 
8 covers oo ae as is — 
“ Hubbuck—London,—Patent,” as the style of the Manufacturers. 
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